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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Beecher’s best sentence in his recent lecture 


here was, “It doesn’t matter much to me if I did- 


come up from the monkey, provided I am sure I 
have come.” 


‘** Burrow awhile and build broad on the roots of things."’ 


This is good theology for the day, picked out. 
of one of Browning’s thought-laden poems. 
commend it to those of this day who are so fearful 


lest the flood of criticism carry away their religious. 


superstructure. 


We agree with ‘ 7 ‘The Disciple” 
the Roman Catholic church * 
going of all Trinitarians.” 


te believing that 
‘is the most thorough 
Not simply are they the 


most logical in their theories, but they are also the | dyke | 


most loyal to the conclusions whereon their logic 


lands them. 


rs — —— ee 


Samuel Longfellow in his beautiful letter to his 
old parish at Germantown. speaks a truth in the fol- 
lowing words that is too valuable to be confined to 
the Philadelphia audience: 


** We are told that in the old days ‘the word preached was of no effect, 


not being mixed with faith in those who heard.’ 


We. 


— 


Remember that faith 
is a moral quality, an assurance that leads to action, and shows itself in 
conduct.” 


—— ee 


The Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost labors through 4 
long article in the Independent to show that the 
work of converting men to Christ is really an art 
and may properly be spoken of as such. . He ought 
to know. But will he kindly tell us in another 
issue whether the revivalist should be called an 


artist or only artful ? 


“The Disciple,” the very scholarly and admirably 


edited monthly organ of Irish Unitarianism, entered 
'upon the third year of its life, with its January 
‘number. 


We are glad to accept as a happy expres- 


sion of our own purposes this sentence from its 


greeting: 


“The precise direction in which we have tried to make ourselves 


serviceable has been that of emphasizing the positive and practical prin- 


ciples underlying our religious life in the past and in the present.”’ 


Joseph Cook, much exercised over the new criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch, displays his usual ingenuity 
and rhetoric in saying that it doesn’t matter how 
many men were inspired to write it, nor who edited 
it, so long as we are, sure of its inspiration as a 
whole. This he seems to be sure of in his own 
mind, though he does not tellus why. “The mass is 
strangely purified from all false doctrine. A divine 
fire has burned all adulterate elements out of it.” 
Some of us would like to know more of those “adul- 
terate elements ”’ that were burned away before de- 
eiding that they were less ine or worthy than 
some “elements” that are left. The Rev. Heber 
Newton thinks a little more divine fire ought to be 
judiciously applied. 


The February number of Manford’s Magazine 
contains a graphic sketch of “ Mother Bickerdyke 
and what she did in the war.” Mother Bicker- 
Ah! that name thrills us strangely. - For 
in common with ten thousand other soldiers of the 


Western army we were sustained by her word and 


soothed and strengthened by the healing touch of 
her hand. Dear old mother to every homesick, 
lonely soldier boy! Where is she now? Has any 
attempt been made adequately to tell the story of 
the work done by this brave angel-in-calico? Gen. 
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Grant rose from the tan-yard to be the great captain 
of the war, but Mother Bickerdyke rose from the 
wash-tub to that position of authority where she 
could frequently command the commander-in-chief. 
Is she still alive? If so, can any one tell us where 
she resides ? 


an 


Two hundred and thirty Sunday-schools contrib- 
uted last year to the Protestant Episcopal Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the United 
States, $7,382.57. Most of the money was col- 
lected through small paper “ Mite chests’ furnished 
the children of the society, by means of which they 
were able to save the pennies that otherwise would 
have gone for candy or other personal indulgences. 
However defective the Sunday-schools may have 
been in other directions, we can not doubt that they 
were the means of much moral culture and spiritual 
discipline in the accumulation of this sum of 
money. It may yet appear that the poorest of 
Sunday-schools are those that spend all their time, 
energy, and money in trying to perfect themselves. 
Only those who “lend a hand” discover the secret 
of the spiritual life. | 


An article upon “Spiritual Starvation,” in the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, closes with the 
following paragraph: | 

‘*A very little error in human judgment shapes or misshapes a life, 
and every man needs a guide at the very points where God's word liter- 
ally promises guidance. The dear old Book gains the respect and love 
of mortals for the very reason that it invites men to ask God for help 
in details. If the Book deceives men in this, it has no right to respect 
in anything. Those, therefore, who deny God’s literal care for men’s 
daily lives undermine everything God has said. Spiritual starvation 
inevitably follows. We, therefore, infinitely prefer the open attacks of 


men who reject the Bible entirely, to the pulpit refinements which pre- 


tend to retain the Book and yet annul and neutralize its authority and 
comforts in details.’’ 


Some of the writers of the books of the Bible un- 
doubtedly believed that God would often work 
miracles to help them out of their private misfor- 
tunes. How any one in our day can so interpret 
God’s providence is a mystery tous. “Shall gravi- 
tation cease when you go by?” 
meaning of this talk about help in details? Either 
God takes care of us by law or by miracle. If 
through law, there is no place for this “literal care 
for men’s daily lives,” and the writers who so teach 
were mistaken. But the Book does not “ deceive 
men in this,’ except as they deceive themselves by 


placing a value upon it that it nowhere claims for 
itself. T'o this clear issue we must come at last: is 


the world controlled and humanity governed and 
cared for by law or by some law and many miracles? 


If not, what is the | 


As will be seen from the report of the meeting 
of the National Council, published in another col- 
umn, they passed a resolution at a recent meeting, 
asking the directors of the Western Conference to 
arrange for holding the annual meeting again at 
Cleveland, hoping thereby it might give an impetus to 
the ‘‘Wade School.” We go to press before the meet- 
ing of the directors of the W. U. C. is held to con- 
sider the proposition. To change the plans already 
made to hold our anniversaries in this city next 
May, would doubtless result disadvantageously to 
many of our interests, but we are very sure that the 
directors will be prepared to make any sacrifices 
that may seem to be essential to the realization 
of the most promising possibility that has ever 
been offered the friends of Liberal Religion in 
America, or is likely to be offered it during the next 
quarter century. We fully concur with one of the 


directors who writes: 


‘* Wherever we meet, this ought to be the subject, not merely of talk 
but of action. Our proceeding in this matter seems very dilatory. One 
man offered me a hundred dollars as his contribution after I preached 
on the subject some months ago, but I had to tell him to hold it until 
the committee should set a movement on foot for collections. Another 
parishioner tells me that he has written to Mr. Wade proposing to do 
something, and has received asimilar reply. Isn’t it a little too’bad 
that we do not manage to husband what little zeal there is among us? 
I believe that a proper man put into the field directly after the Saratoga 
Conference would have had the whole required amount in hand be- 
fore this.” . 


Charles G. Ames is trying what he calls “a prom- 
ising experiment” in his Spring Garden Church, 
Philadelphia, by holding the Sunday-school simul- 
taneously with the morning service; old and young 
unite in the preliminary service, the singing, Bible- 
reading, etc., joined in by all; then the children and 
teachers withdraw to their class-rooms while the 
sermon proceeds. We do not think we could spare 
our teachers from the morning service, even if they 
were willing—perhaps all too willing—-to forego 
the sermon; but we like those who dare try heroic 
experiments in a work so noble; anything to 
break up the dull routine of lifeless conformity; 
anything that will make pastor and people feel that 
all that pertains to the church outward is but an 
inadequate expression of the Church Ideal, and that 
everything, from the stones in the wall to the ser- 
mon in the pulpit, is capable of being improved and 
needs re-forming. Mr. Ames, in The Sower, thus 
sums up the advantages of this experiment, which 


certainly challenge admiration and consideration: 


‘4. Children come and go with their parents, and can sit with them 
when it is thought best. 2. The minds of parents and children are in- 
terested in the same subjects and exercises, leading toward religious 
sympathy and profitable conversation at home. 3. By witnessing and 
sharing the worship of the seniors, the children are less likely, as they 


D. N. U. 


grow older, to acquire the notion that worship itsel? is childish. 4 
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The grown-up people are drawn into closer sympathy with the young 
5. The children come to feel that the church is theirs and is for them, 
6. The music takes ona higher character and the young are put in 
training for future congregational singing. The taste for ** shoo-fly”’ 
music-is discouraged. 7. There is room for an evening service with- 
out the wearisome necessity of making three trips a day to the church. 
8. The pastor finds it possible to keep in vital connection with the 
school without de-vitalizing himself by excessive labor. If he loves | 
both young and old, and is reasonably bright, he will be able to make | 
the exercises useful and attractive to both.” | 


There is just enough truth in the following clip 
ping from The Radical Review, the successor of 
The Alliance, to give food for reflection to the 
thoughtful who have had a peep into the inner life 
of newspaper-making, particularly that class of 
newspapers that stand for a religious movement, or 
are established for the propagation of an idea. 
Doubtless advertising pays, and business men know 
it; hence the enormous amount of money they pay 
yearly to the newspapers of the land for crying 
their wares, legitimate and otherwise. Doubtless, 
also, that business men have come to count a certain 
amount of advertising money paid to religious and 
reformatory papers as one of the many thinly-dis- 
guised charities which they accept. In the venture 
of establishing this little paper we have been fre- 
quently rebuked for not “ pushing our advertising;” 
with this advice generally comes the statement that 
“that is what pays.” Our experience has shown us 
that we could readily “make advertising pay” us if 
we proceeded on one of two lines: viz.—1. Secure 
an agent who will indulge in the conventional 
amount of newspaper lying concerning the extent 
of our circulation and the peculiar advantages of 
our columns, adding to this facility of lying a gen- 
erous supply of cheek, so as to make him the bore 
that is most easily disposed of by complying with 
his request. 2. By making our advertising columns 
the means of approaching our friends for charity, 
persuading them to use our columns not for the ad- 
vancement of their business, but for the support of 


result Unrry, although not burdened with advertise- 
ments, has a conscience free from reproach in this 
matter, and it is still dependent to a considerable 


ligious paper should have become endowed with conscience only after 
its lapse into the control of infidels. We have scorned all crooked 
ways. We believe it to be a fact, however, that most religiots papers 
live by the * skillful manipulation of the credulity of advertisers.’ 


‘THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Catalogue of this institution for the year 
1882-3 is just out. It will awaken in the hearts of 
the Alumni many tender, beautiful and helpful 
memories. The institution is the same that it ever 
has been,—staid solid, conservative. The course of 
study, and even the text-books, are about the same 
as we found in the catalogue that lured us to its 
halls from the Wisconsin harvest fields nearly sev- 
enteen years ago. 
doing it as well now, with scarcely any iricrease in 
its tools or its resources. During these seventeen 
years, immense changes have taken place in the 
critical conclusions in Biblical and Theological 
science. New questions have arisen, old ones have 
‘receded. The doubts and difficulties of to-day are 
not those of twenty years ago, and the necessary 
equipments for the ministry are necessarily changed 
also. We have abundant evidence to prove that the 
patient, laborious, and hard-working Faculty at 
Meadville have left nothing undone to keep the in- 
stitution up with the times, but they have been too 
few in number, too much pinched for funds, books 
and the co-operation of other thinkers and workers 
‘in their chosen field, to realize the desired results. 
Of these difficulties and shortcomings, we are sure 
that none are more conscious than themselves. We 
are not unmindful of the good work that has been 
and is being done by this school, neither are we in- 
sensible to the tender ties that bind us to our Alma 
Mater. Notwithstanding all this, we are compelled 
to say that the careful study of the pages of this 
-eatalogue furnishes the most conclusive evidence 


of the inadequacy of the school, on its present basis, 


our work. Wehave preferred to do neither, and asa | to do the work that ought to be done and, we be- | 
lieve, is waiting to be done.in and for our Western 


| 
‘ 


fields. This catalogue is, to our mind, the best evi- 


dence of the need of some such nobly endowed 
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It did its work well then, it is | 


a 


extént upon the good will, the indulgence and self- institution as that contemplated by Mr. Wade, of * 
sacrificiug benefactions of its friends. It is for Cleveland; and for those of us who believe in a <a 
great future for liberal religion in America, to leave 


them to decide upon the future of Unity. We are 
ready to do our best; willing, if it need be, to ee any stone unturned towards the realization of such 


for the cause we love, but quite unwilling to lie for 8 institution, 18 to be greatly disloyal to the pro- 
it, evenin a “ professional way.” But to our quo-. phetic possibilities of the future as well as indiffer- 
tatien - aig ent to great opportunities in the present. The 

“It may be true that TRe Alliance, while a religious sheet, was ‘ sus- Catalogue enrolls nineteen students and one resident 
tained by the skillful manipulation of the credulity of advertisers,’ | graduate. Two of these are students from Norway, 


but never since we have had control of it has it been open to this charge. 
Superficially speaking, it is an instance of the irony of fate that a re-| two from the state of New York, three from Penn- 
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sylvania and eight from the Western states. The 
board of trustees consists of twelve resident mem- 
bers, six of whom belong to the Huidekoper family, by 
whose generosity the school was founded, and through 
whose loyalty it has largely been maintained. 
There are fifteen non-resident trustees, the postoffice 
address of three of whom is not known: Of the 
rémaining twelve, one resides in Washington, D. C., 
two in Buffalo, N. Y., two in Philadelphia, five in 
Massachusetts, and two inthe West. Of the twenty- 
seven trustees, Joseph Shippen, Esq., of Chicago, is 


; > the only acting trustee west of Meadville. Among the 


eéturers for the current year, we are glad to see 
that Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, is to deliver 
a course on “Charities and Reforms.” This is the 
first time, we believe, since the death of the lamented 
Professor Brigham, that the students have been 
brought face to face in the class-room with in- 


‘structors who come out of the field which, it is 


hoped, the students will specially seek to till Far 
be it from-us to draw any imaginary line between 


East and West which does not and ought not to 
exist. Still, there are problems of great moment 
with peculiar and to some degree exceptional en- 
vironments, that confront the Unitarian minister in 
the West; and the Theological school that hopes to 
give an adequate ministry for this work, either in 
numbers or training, must have a connection with 
Western men and Western workers, that is not 


If the Unitarian 


= nly cordial, but vital and active. 
Si i siskary work of the West is not to break down 


utterly, and disappoint all those concerned in it, in 
the next ten or fifteen years, we see no other alter- 


native than either the radical reconstruction and 


re-equiping of Meadville, or else the pushing to a 
successful issue the proposed school at Cleveland or 
its equivalent. The sooner and the more heroically 
the Unitarian pulpit and press of- America confront 
this issue, the better it will be for all interests, in- 
cluding that of our ever dear Meadville, of which 
we hope always to be considered a grateful, son. 


The full soul is silent. Only the rising and falling tides 
rush murmuring through their channels.— Longfellow. 


“In regard to dress I want you to avoid singularity 
Vanity is the thing to be guarded against; and this may be 
manifested in neglect of established usages as well as in 
worship of fashion. Never dress to be distinguished. At 
the same time, it is right to observe the graceful in attire, 
as we do in manners, in arrangement of our houses, books, 
etc. The true dress is that which is an expression of inward 
beauty and dignity; but another age is to discover this.”— 
Channing. 


Gontributed Wrlicles. 
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love of Jesus, Master 
Thy life was given to show 
Love only is the kinship 
That human hearts should know! 


0 love of God, our Father 
That makes us brothers be, 
That closes all and circles 
The wide humanity: ' 


QO love that thrills, ennobles 
Us children of thy care-— 
Help Thou our hearts receive it 
And keep it ever there! 


THE NAZARENE. 


R. J. G. 


The self-determined son of man he came. 
The son of God. If human and divine 

As we are taught in lofty lives combine 

Was he not godly? Who would dare defame? 
He came the lost of Israel to reclaim. 

The truth to publish, duty to define. 

And growing greater in his great design 

He came for man. Let man exalt his name. 
Yet long misvalued, many view him now 

In torture. sad, forsaken in the scene. 

The deathless God with death upon his brow. 
The time will come, though ages intervene, 
When righteousness the righteous will avow. 
And men will seek the living Nazarene. 


THE KERNEL OF. LENT. 


eS 

A study of this Lenten season, that occupies so 
large a place in ecclesiastical Christianity, from the 
outside, yields but husky results at first. It has its 
origin in crude, coarse and pagan soil, suggesting 
the sanguinary sacrifices of primitive worship and 
the grim ritualism of asceticism. There is some- 
thing husky in much of the present observance— 
the easy exile, the sham fasts that desert the meat- 
market in the interest of the fruit-stand, and the 
insinuated superiority of ceremonial observance to 
ethical laws; but a closer study discovers under- , 
neath this husk, as indeed beneath all husks, a keér- 
nel that is fertile and nutritious. God puts a pea 
into the heart of every , which is the germ, 
pregnant with divine possibilities. Open the burr 
and you will find the chestnut. Tear away the 
husk and the corn will appear, Blow off the chaff 
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‘and the kernel remains. From the crudest begin- 
nings to the present time we discover in Lent that 
recognition of the something beyond and something 
above the soul of man, that is the germ of all re- 
ligion. 

In the presence of every altar of sacrifice, human, 
animal, or oaten cake, we discover the soul in the 
attitude of awe, if not of reverence. In every rit- 
ual observance—from those in the crudest joss-house 
of the Chinaman up to the chanting procession 
under the dome of St. Peter’s—-there is to be seen 
a gesture of devotion, a movement of the soul in 
search of communion with things supernal. We 
see the infant into whose eyes the light has scarcely 
yet found its way, groping for the mother’s breast. 
It is the mute pleading for protection, it is the cry 
for love, though it comes as the infant’s wail of 
fear. At the heart of Lent is the recognition that 
there is higher good than physical, a profounder 
joy than sensuous pleasure. It is a recoil from out- 
ward comfort toward inner excellence; it is an ach- 
ing for purity. Underneath the chaff of the clois- 
ter, the anchorite’s cell in desert or in cave is found 
the kernel that protests against the shams and the 
conventional standards of the crowd. It is a recoil 
from the make-believes of society. It is a search 
for that fellowship of soul that establishes kinship 
with real things and real men and eternal verities. 

Simon Stylites on his stone pillar clutched at 
and was contented with the husk; but Milton found 


the kernel that took monastic severities to develop. 
———* Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks the sweet retired solitude 
Where, with her best muse— Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 


Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 

Underneath the husk of Lent is discovered the 
kernel that seeks to subordinate time to eternity, 
form to substance; things seen to things unseen; the 
sacrifice of butter and meat to the sacrifice of sel- 
fishness and pride. The abstinence from merriment 
is the husk; but underneath is the kernel that woos 
that real joy which will make it impossible for men 
and women to wear faces like walking-tombstones, 
that send a shudder of disco ment into the 
hearts of allwhomthey meet. Undéf the husk of the 
Fakir’s tortured arm we discover the kernel that 
insists that there is a spirit in man that is capable 
of using and, if needs be, of subduing this fleshly 
home of ours, and that we shall yet be able to con- 
trol every wayward member, to wither every evil 
passion, and to use grandly the powers of mind and 
body. ee 

This study of the kernel gives new interest to the 
husk even, and we find that the power that produced 
the kernel has an economy for the husk also, and we 
are reconciled to the fact that the husk has always 
received the most attention, while the kernel, though 
neglected, has grown into importance and maturity. 
This is exactly true to nature; the husk is first de- 
veloped. There is a time when it is the most con- 
spicuous part, but it must decay as the kernel 
matures. You that would be wise, see to it that 


you do full justice tothe husk. There is a time 
when it-is nourished by the selfsame sap as that the 
kernel grows upon. There is a time when the husk 
is as pure as the lily’s sheath, as beautiful as the 
petals of the rose, and as strong and rich as that 
which invests the corn in July. 

Without the petals, the rose seed would not be 
developed; without the husk the corn could not 
ripen. This is the mistake radicals are likely to 
fall into in matters of religion. It is to forget that 
in the economy of nature, she produces husk and 
kernel alike, that both spring out of her heart, and 
that she loves both. 

But a more grievous mistake is made by 
those who assume that the husk has a value as 
permanent as the kernel, forgetting that in the 
nature of things the husk falls away as the kernel 
is matured. One is perishable, the other is eternal. - 
There comes a time when the corn must be husked, 
or it will rot upon the cob. Thresh your wheat, 
and blow your chaff away, before you undertake to 
make good bread. What in the middle ages 
bloomed into all the beauty of the Gothic cathedral, 
which Froude declares to be “the most magnificent 
creation which the mind of man has thrown out of 
itself,” is now necessarily narrow thought, credulous 
superstition, and stilted forms out of which no more 
cathedrals will spring; and this imbecility comes 
from growth, not from decay. The nineteenth 
century has its true Lenten fasts indeed, but they 
witness the attempt of the soul to shrive itself of the 
sins of passion and ignorance that it may live more 
nobly here, rather than undertaking to profit by 
some heavenly commercial transaction that wins a 
happy heaven in the hereafter. This generation 
lifts its Gothic spires over the temples of science, 
not of dogmas; it surrounds its altars with the 
devotees of knowledge, not of credulity. This age 
has had its inspired crusaders, but they have not 
been those who have gone on pilgrimages to Mecca, 
or to kiss the brazen toe of a St. Peter at Rome, or 
in search of a neglected and unmarked grave. But 
rather have they been those who have sought out 
the dark secrets of earth’s caverns, opened the 
mounds wherein lie buried the remains of ancient 
civilizations, pleaded with eloquent lips, and tearful 
eyes, with those who make it their business to besot 
men, and with those who are thus besotted, or who 
have struck slavery to the ground and bid manacled 
men be free. We still have our Lenten communi- 
cants, may the next age have more than this, whose 
sacramental bread is not the husk once living, now 
dead, but the kernel that was matured within its 
fold, the consciousness of the presence of that spirit 
that fills all times and every place. They wear no 
mourning over a deity slain many centuries ago, but 
they do rejoice exceedingly, that the spirit that 
sixty generations ago broke with the spirit of caste, 
burst the husk of ritualism, declared the reality of an . 
universal law and an inclusive love, is living yet, 
and is growing more and more triumphant each 
day. They mourn no deified Saviour, crucified on 
Calvary, but they do glory in the triumph of the 
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great prophet that sanctified that spot with his 
death. The highest observance of the deathless 
Lent is not that which seeks to perpetuate old forms, 
but it is that which strives to germinate the living 
seed of decency, cleanliness and devotion, in the_ 
life of to-day. The true Fast is that which fore-_ 
goes present ‘luxury for future good, that bends 
itself towards the strongest lights and lays hold of 
> the highest ideals. 

a Yet it is well to remember that all of God's grain 
does not ripen at once. The tree of human life is 
like the orange tree, whose branches bear at one 
time buds, blossoms and ripened fruit. If there 


are those who still believe there is no revelation | 
save that on the pages of one book, no inspiration | 


save that which courses in the blood of one race, no 
salvation save that which comes through a bleeding, 
dying Jesus, then to them the husks of Lent may 
still be living; let them cherish the forms they have | 
not outgrown. But let them not deceive themselves. | 
Husks are for time and not for eternity. There 
comes a pathos into the life of that devotee that. 
still tries to perpetuate those cbsolete or obsolescent 
forms, trying to gild the superstitions of a more 
ignorant past with the halo of the larger meta- 
physics of the present—-as, for instance, when men 
try to inject Darwinism into the veins of Moses, 
reading evolution into the first chapters of Genesis, 
interpreting the ritualistic requirements of the | 
Pentateuch as “sanitary regulations in disguise.” 

This same tendency seeks to find for the forty days 
of Lent a rational basis. But the larger reading of | 


a - reason makes not forty but three hundred and sixty- | i 


five Lenten days in the year, in each of which 
amusement is to be tempered with reason. Each 
day is to be filled with some solemn thought upon 
uplifting themes. The husk of sacrifice must fall off 
and the kernel of service remain. The chaff of the 


4 miraculous and supernatural will blow away, leav- 


ing the wheat of the natural as fitting food for the 
soul. Outward forms will remain, but they must 
help and not throttle the spirit. There is no objec- 
* tion to the “mint, anise and cummin,” if thereby 
_ the weightier matter of the law be not ignored— 
' Justice, Mercy and Love. Let men fast if they 


will, but in Heaven’s name, let them cut off those 


things which poison the’ body, not that which feeds 
it. Shame to the man who, in the name of religion 


denies himself meat and still indulges in the cigar! 


Shame to the woman, that in the name of religion, 
withdraws from society during these Lenten days, 
but uses them in such a way that Easter becomes | 
the 
dress and brilliant bonnet that were prepared in_ 
Lenten obscurity! Alas, for the piety that reaches 
Easter with tender thoughts for the poor, no 


0 

opening eye spring beauty, no expectant heart in idleness unless some fellow-mortal’s 
for compe’ kh Alas, for that salvation, that in | 
reaching sainthood, tumbles into bigotry. The 


ion for the startling display of the new | 


saints; that will make all high utterances texts in 
his imperishable Bible, enabling him to hymn his 
faith more fittingly in the world-wide thoughts and 


humanity-embracing strains of a Wordsworth than 


in the sentimental ballads of a Sankey. 

Then in art and music, as in morals, the Masters 
will be to him the prophets of the higher life, at 
whose feet he sits as a humble pupil, in whose foot- 
steps he dares follow, striving with them ever after 
the unattained but all- re good. 


REMOVE NOT THE HOME FROM 


FOUNDATIONS. 


ITS 


M. 8S. SAVAGE, 


| There are men who cannot make a coat and who 
yet flatter themselves that they have a practical edu- 
eation. And there are men even who cannot raise 
wheat, or thresh it, or grind it into flour, who will 
‘steadily maintain that they are qualified to get 
‘married. 

But a woman must be able to fashion her own 
garments, to make unimpeachable bread, and to do 
her husband’s laundry work, or a happy home is 
out of the question. 

Heaven knows, we need a national system of 
dress-making, whose prices shall be regulated by 
law; and a healthy national diet, together with a 
school wherein the mysteries of compounding it 
may be learned by American children and foreign 
adults; and more Chinese, to cheapen washing and 


| 


ironing; and, furthermore, we need a generation 
that will be satisfied with all these things. 

Then a woman might choose a vocation and fol- 
low it. Every mother is liable to have her children 
to support. If circumstances require it, and she be 
capacitated and educated to gain a fair competence, 
she might better leave her little ones for a few 
hours each day at school or kindergarten, or in as 
good care as she can secure, and attend to their 
maintenance. Subsisting on the crumbs of charity 
will not conduce to their future independence, nor 
to their being essential factors in the world. 

It is the first duty of every able-bodied adult to 
earn a living. The simpler the living, perhaps, the 
‘better. Aesthetic physical tastes are objectionable 
when it takes the whole time to appease them, or 
when the legitimate fruits of some one else’s labor 
must be sacrificed to gratify them. While he is 
paying for his subsistence in honest work of one 
kind or another, however, the world owes every in- 
dividual an opportunity for spiritual and intellectual 
growth; and the world will never meet its obliga- 
tions until a more even distribution of its ‘burdens 
to bear is approximated. One mortal cannot exist 


just allot- 


| 


ment of labor is doubled. 


Think of this, young girls. And think, too; that 


true Lenten devotee seeks that shriving of the soul the strong, noble, beautiful characters you love are 


that will 


give him a religion large enough to admit those who have borne their own burdens and toiled 
all the noble souls of history into his calendar of unremittingly for their attainments. 


It is well that 
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a wife becomes a woman. But it is better to be a| doubt that it was the appropriate word both for 
woman first and a wife after. Home is not depend-| John and Jesus,—“ Repent, for the kingdom of 
ent upon chopping one’s own wood, or baking one’s | heavén is at hand;” for it was, presumably, preached 
own bread, but upon manliness and womanliness; | to men who, in beginning what we call a Christian 
and upon ability to do something, and do it well. | life, must begin with repentance. But Paul was 
Ever have faith in those behind you, too. Ever) soon preaching “Go on to perfection; leave the first 
lend them a helping hand. Out of weakness, principles, doctrines of baptisms and laying on of 
strength shall arise; out of ignorance, wisdom will | hands and eternal judgment, and all appeals to fear, 
grow; out of wrong, — must come. and dependence upon cleansing ceremonies—leave 

these beginnings; go forward.” So now, the stress 


of preaching should be upon that word, Go forward. . 


: ® Grow upward, build a noble character, develop a 
- Chicags a lpi noble manhood, a noble womanhood. Preserve your 


—-—|health; for once you are sick, there is some doubt 
SPIRITUAL HEALTH. always whether you can be cured. 


It is not a little curious to observe the parallel 
A SERMON PREACHED BY DAVID N. UTTER BEFORE THE. development of this idea in medicine and theology. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CHICAGO, JANUARY 28TH, 1683. People in the olden time were great believers in 

* Tha way may nown upon the earth savin a amon “curl diseases of all sorts, phy sical, mental, and 

ima es . aaa There is said to have been a time in the 

If the church be regarded as a family, the pastor | growth of each nation when medicine and theology 
may be looked upon as the family physician. But | were one; when the priest doctored both soul and 
the family physician in modern life is an individual | body. The doctor of those times was not very 
of different functions from the family doctor of a| scientific, I fear, nor very religious either. He 
hundred years ago. We have heard of an eccentric | dealt in magic chiefly, and there was nothing what- 
person who discharged his physician as soon as any | ever that he would not undertake to cure, includi 
of the family were taken sick, and defended his | pestilences, famines, and floods. With the develop- 
action on the ground that the doctor was paid to ment of society and the growth of human intelli- 
keep the family in health, and whenever he failed gence the powers and influence attributed to these 
to do that, there should be a change. This is the men grew ever less and less. And after the differ- 
modern idea. They that are whole need a phteldian | entiation that gave rise to the separate professions 
as well as they that are sick. The greatest progress | of medicine and theology, the same shortening of 
in medical science is to be looked for in this direc- | their powers in popular estimation went on until, in 
tion (in keeping people well,) for as diseases are | our time, few people expect either physician or priest 
better understood it becomes more évident that the|to perforni any miracles. Still, something of the 
old idea of specific cures is a delusion altogether;| ancient awe that magic inspired seems to linger 
and that they who would enjoy health must avoid| about doctor and preacher, and the idea of miracu- 
diseases in the first place and not depend upon being | lous cures still somewhat hinders the progress of 
cured. _sound theology and scientific medicine. 

At any rate this is true in our department of the| In theology, indeed, the system that assumes that 
general subject of health. For spiritual diseases| each soul is born diseased and must be magically 
there are no specific cures. The most that can be| cured in the process named regeneration, may still 
done for a sick soul is to place it in healthful condi-| be called the popular or prevailing system. Not 
tions and wait for it to outgrow its trouble. This| that anybody believes it in the old way, who can 
is a slow process, and some have even doubted! claim average intelligence and culture—all who 
whether there be any such thing as entire recovery; | profess to so believe add so many explanations and 
but without deciding this we may be sure that the | qualifications that it would seem very strange that 
advice, “ Preserve thy soul’s health,” is always sound | they should not forsake ‘the old theory altogether 
and timely. and build a new one—not that anybody believes it, 

Theodore Parker once wrote to a friend that he | but that so many think that they ought to believe it. 
was utterly tired of sermons about sin. He thought! This medicine theory, of religion underlies many 
they were all ugly and bad, and that, if the preach-| popular conceptions upon the subjects of churches 
ers knew anything of the subject, they ought rather | and ministers and faith, and is responsible for much 
to set before their people the beauty of holiness, the | that is not good. 
charm of purity, the exceeding weight of glory that} It is a great error at the very beginning to teach 
belongs to him who is true to the heavenly vision. | that all souls are by nature misshapen, diseased, 
I think Parker was right in this, and it is surely | “inclined to evil and wholly opposite to all good,” 
the higher conception of the pastor’s duty to say | sick, impure, “defiled in all parts and faculties of 
that it is his mission to lead people to see the love- | soul and body”——a great error, because the thing is 
liness of right living, to foster their upright growth, | not true; but more than this, it is a great blunder 
rather than that he should stand and continnally | practically, to teach men so; because it will make 


cry Repent, reform. ‘“ Repent” was the first word | them worse instead of better. Tell a man he is 


of the Christian gospel, it is true, and we would not' sick and you really do something to make him so, 
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if you can persuade him to believe you. All com- 
- mon feelings will by his misguided imagination be 

. exalted into symptoms of this terrible, incurable, 
inherited malady, and you can sell him your infal- 
lible remedy at any price; but you have injured 
him. You have brought him into a condition from 
which it may be difficult to deliver him. He has 
formed habits of introspection and watchfulness 
that are unnatural and hurtful. 

There is no sort of patient that the scientific 
physician so much dreads as the one with whom 
_ nothing is really the matter; but who imagines that 
he has some incurable disease. That belief is a 
sort of incurable disease, but it belongs to the class 
of mental disorders. 

We have the same sort of people to doctor relig- 


iously—people with diseased consciences, some who | 


im 
fact, but for this fancy, they would be the best peo- 


much medicine and too much doctoring in the 
Christian church. Health is unconscious. Health 


gives no direct sign of its presence; it is our normal 


condition, and its bent sign is that we know nothing 
of it. 

This is true of spiritual health also. The normal 
condition of a healthy soul is religious, but not un- 
easily so. How beautiful a thing is this natural 
religion! Spontaneous and unrestrained, though it 
may be cultivated and made to express itself in 
varying forms, it is the soul’s natural love toward 
all that is. It>is feeling at home in the universe, 
being glad to be here and take our part in life with 
its mingled good and ill, with an unfaltering faith 
that somehow it is all right whether through all its 
complexity our vision is clear or not. It is the feel- 
ing of kinship with the changeless source from which 
all changes come, the hidden and inscrutable One 
whose garment’s hem we touch as our senses deal with 
earth’s phenomena; whose still small voice we hear 
in the recesses of our own hearts. It is the reach- 
ing forth of the soul toward God, loving him 
recklessly, unreservedly, uncalculatingly, trustfully 
pouring our little cupful of love into the great 
ocean, expecting no returning wave to come for our 
especial service or advantage. It is the feeling of 
kinship with the whole human family, the quick 
sympathy that returns smile for smile and tear for 
tear, that rejoices in virtue’s triumph and pities the 
distress and woe that follow vice. 

Whatever may be religion’s ultimate result in the 
eternal world, we are chiefly concerned with the 
fact that it is a great reality in the life that now is. 
It is man’s natural inheritance; not a gift to one 
land or race or time, but a revelation writ in “every 
star that flowers above, and in every flower that 
flames beneath ”—in each snow crystal in the morn- 
ing sunshine, in the dying embers on the hearth, in 
everything that touches human feeling, and shows 
the perfect adaptation of man to earth and earth 
to man. 

All these things stir us to feel after God, reveal 
the beauty and order of the universe, banish all 


thoughts of chance, show us at once our insignifi- 
cance as individuals—mere atoms in an infinite 
ocean, and yet our importance as atoms essential to 
the combination wherein we stand, an importance 
so great that we can even feel that without us the 
universe would be incomplete. 

And all that the eye may see, or the mind by any 
sense take in, may be a part of God’s revelation. 
It is not cortfined, never has been confined to one 
creed or people. The healthy soul in its maturity 
is universally religious in this broad and true sense. 
And yet just as we need, though in perfect health, 
to train, exercise, and discipline our bodies, in order 
to remain in good health and be fit for good work, 
so the religious nature needs care and culture, dis- 
cipline and education. 

We have before us in the world’s history numer- 


agine that they are very great sinners, while in| ous examples of the degeneracy of this sentiment 


_—the misdirection of the thoughts and feelings 
ple in the world. There has been altogether too 


that have borne the name of religion. The awe in- 
spired by the heavenly bodies and by the mystery 
of combustion, led to fire-worship; and this, instead 
of growing into something better, as it sometimes 
did, sometimes degenerated into idolatry. Idola- 
try I think rather a degeneracy than a misdirection 
of the religious sentiments. ‘The wrong is not that 
the idol is worshiped, but that there is no worship 
in all the ceremonies and incantations. Idolaters 
have ceased to worship and begun to beg; ceased 
to love and hope, and, in fear and cupidity, begun 
to scheme for temporal or eternal favors and advan- 
tages. 3 

And this kind of idolatry belongs not only to 
the sun worshipers, and the old Egyptians, and the 
dwellers on the Ganges, and those in Christian 
churches who have used images in their prayers, 
but it is a sort of religious disease that has spread 
everywhere, and reappears in many ways and forms 
in modern life. The root of it is inordinate self- 
love; and the sin may be described as the religious 
dishonesty that tries to get something for nothing. 
They with this disease are ever seeking cet 
more than they deserve—special favors outside of 
the general law; are anxious, especially, that God 
shall love them, and eternally perpetuate their 
many-angled individuality and perplexed conscious- 
ness; and as for any real love of God, or of any- 
thing or anybody, it is gone, and coarser and more 
definite desires have-taken its place. 

The religious sentiment needs cultivation. That 
is what churches are for. Especially-in our time, 
and in a city such as this, the important function or 
mission of a Christian church is to give healthful 
direction to the natural religious sentiments. Par- 
ticularly of the young. In the preaching they 
should not be forgotten, but in the Sunday-school 
and in our private walks they must be led religiously 
or they are in danger of growing awry. There are 
so many influences brought to bear upon the char- 
acters of our children, that, do our best, we cannot 
do enough to rightly discipline and prepare them 
for what they will meet in the way of temptation. 
Naturally upright, innocent, and pure—there is no 


rally religious, but the very strength of the feelings 
in this direction exposes the young to danger from 
zealous advocates of some narrow faith that mis- 
represents God, and man also, and shrouds univer- 
sal nature in gloom. 

The truly healthful soul takes life as it comes— 
gladly, thankfully, bravely, submissively, content- 
edly; takes hold of the right end of each snarl of 
events, follows the silken clew of “the right,” “the 
best,” through each day’s labyrinth, and, probably 
without a single anxious thought upon religious 


subjects, is filled and thrilled with love to God and 
loveto man. * ° ° ° ° ° 


ee 


Sondensed Daedors. 


THE DIVINE INCARNATION. 


—— 


DISCOURSE OF H. M. SIMMONS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE | 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY, IN MINNEAPOLIS, JANUARY 28, 1883. 


“No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, God | 
dwelleth in us.’’—I. John iv: 12. 


To-day, January 28th, is dedicated in the church | 
calendar to St. Cyril. Cyril was patriarch of Alex- 
andria in the early part of the fifth century, and 
for his work in establishing and elaborating the 
doctrine that Jesus was a real God miraculously 
born of the Virgin Mary, was called “the doctor of 


the Incarnation” and made a saint. This doctrine 
is still thought so important by those around us 


that we may fitly review it on St. Cyril’s day. We 


will trace its slow rise and growth during the four 


centuries after Jesus’ death, and then notice the 


greater truth that underlies it. Let it be under- | 


stood, however, that our subject is the birth rather | 
than the deity of Jesus. 

We learn from the New Testament that Jesus’ 
own neighbors and family knew nothing of his 
miraculous birth, but thought he was the real son 
of Joseph. According to Matthew his acquaint- 
ances said, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” Ac- 
cording to Luke they said, “Is not this the son of 
Joseph?” According to John they said, “Is not 
this Jesus, Joseph’s son, whose father and mother 
we know?’ The New Testament speaks several 
times of Jesus’ “father” and “ parents.” His own 
disciple Philip, calls him “the son of Joseph.” 
Even his mother, the best authority, declares that 
Joseph is his father, saying “thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.’ . 

These sayings are confirmed by two- genealogical 
tables, carefully and elaborately drawn up to show 
his pedigree, both tracing his line of descent 
through Joseph. It seems plain that in his own 
day and in the next generation there was no rumor 
that he had any other origin. 

True, there is one story in Matthew and Luke, 
telling of his miraculous birth, and declaring that 
Joseph was not his father. But the many sayings 
in the gospels contradicting it, and the general 
silence elsewhere concerning it, force us to regard 
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that story as one of those later legends which had 
no place in the original writings of the New Testa- 


ment. In the life of Jesus in Mark, it is not men- “a . % 


tiohed, as‘it would have been if known; in John it 


j is not only omitted, but twice contradicted; it is not 
once alluded to in the apostles’ sermons in the 


“ Acts,” or in the many and long “ Epistles” about 
Jesus. The New Testament writers exalt Jesus in 
many ways. They show him working miracles, as 
| they thought hundreds of other men had done be- 


fore; they call him leader or lord; they believe him — : 


the expected Messiah or Jewish king, and call him 
“son of God,” as previous Messiahs had been often 
*\ called in the Old eihiennahs they teach that he 
rose from the dead, as they believed many others 
had done; they think he had ascended bodily to 
heaven, as their scripture taught Elijah had; they 


‘think he had there been exalted to the highest rank, 


-land would very soon return to earth in glory, as 


they expected Elijah to do; some of them teach his 
existence previous to birth, as the pre-existence of 
souls was taught by many; they teach that he was 


in the highest sense begotten of God, but John often 
speaks of others being 


“begotten of God,” as our 
Revised Edition coy Fe it. But none of these 


‘doctrines implied an unnatural birth of body in any 
of these persons. Nowhere does the New Testa- 
ment hint at such a birth in Jesus’ case, except in 
this one story in Matthew and Luke And in 
‘Matthew and Luke the story receives its plainest 


contradiction in those sayings of his companions, 


and in those genealogical tables. For why such 
careful pains to show Jesus’ proper pedigree 
through his father Joseph, if after all Joseph was 
not his father? That story may be dismissed at 
once as from other and later authors. His followers 
thought him the son of Joseph, and not until after 
the apostles’ time was his miraculous birth heard of. 
| But some may say, the “ apostles’ creed” declares 
that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary.”- True, but the “apostles” 
creed” was not formed until long after the apostles 
were all dead, and when first formed was very dif- 
ferent from the one now repeated. The new En- 
cyclopedia Britannica tells us that this creed “is — 
not found in anything like its present form” tll 
the eighth century after Christ. The learned Bun- 
sen in his “God in History” says’ that its most 
ancient form preserved, is that used in Alexandria 
200 A.D., and gives it as follows: “I believein . 
the only true God, the Father Almighty; and in his 
only begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Savior; and in the Holy Ghost, the giver of life.” — 
We see here that Jesus was not even yet made a 
God, but the Father was declared “ the only true 
God,’”’—a phrase which this creed now omits, though 
it is Jesus’ own phrase. _But the point for us to 
notice is that his miraculous birth, now so prominent 
in the “ apostles’ creed,” had not yet been men- 
tioned there a century after the apostles were dead, 
* * 
But though we deny this form of doctrine we 
must not forget the truth behind it. The falsity is 
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not so much in the dogma as in its limitations. 
Take these away and the doctrine of the incarnation 
is profoundly true, and most of its expressions in 
the creeds are true. The mistake lies not in iden- 
fifying Jesus with God, but in so identifying him 
only ;—not in teaching his incarnation, but in mak- 
ing it deny any incarnation elsewhere. We would 
not so much reject the doctrine as enlarge it. 
What is Incarnation? God made manifest in the 
flesh, taking form in man. God is our name for 
the power and goodness behind nature and life. 
This God is ever unseen, forever eludes touch, sight, 
analysis. Only the manifestations are seen, and 
these are highest in man. In star, sun, sea, snow- 


love are embodied; but embodied more divinely in 


seemed settling on the parish. Without much notice or 
advertisement Herford began, and his congregation has 
steadily increased. Pews that would gladly have been sold 


for one hundred dollars, are now refused at one thousand. | 


Every pew on the floor has been let or sold to steady at- 
tendants. A parsonage is talked of, and some three thou- 
sand dollars have been laid by toward it from the income, 
after paying the minister at the Mte of six thousand dol- 


lars a year, besides fifteen hundred dollars for removal to 
| Boston. 


Herford is already quoted as “the Phillips Brooks 
of the Unitarian church,” though, from two of his sermons 


in the Register, I should think he excelled rather in persua- 


siveness than power. 


doings of Mr. and Mrs. Herford, but they will not all do to 
flake, leaf, flower, bird, beast, the infinite life and | 


man. Man is the best “image of God” we can see. | 


Man is ever an-Incarnation—the divine Logos 
speaking through human intelligence, the divine 
~Love felt in human love. That God whom “no 
man hath seen at any time,” must be found manifest 


in the flesh. 
; . * * * + 


Let us try to keep religion alive. Let us not go 


back to theologies or tradition for Gods or “‘ mother 
We will be thankful for them all, but to 


of God.” 
worship them js waste of time. Now, too, God fills 
the world; and here is our place to worship. We 
will rejoice at the Incarnation of Jesus, but more 


at the unceasing Incarnation in human history and 
life to-day. 


The town is full of the sayings and 


be repeated before old Chicago friends. 
THE FIRST CHURCH. 

Rey. Dr. Rufus Ellis’s church—the First—still has the palm 
of the most influential and wealthy parishioners. 
gregate means of the worshipers can be “ 
after the weakness of Americans 


The ag- 
put down ”— 
at twenty million dollars. 
Mr. Ellis is a sterling, able, yet simple preacher, to listen 
to whom is always a delight. There is no pretense here, 
but solid, substantial merit all through. The charitable 
work of the parish, by a body of as grandly good women 
as can be found anywhere, is quite large and systematic. 
The Doctor is understood not to sympathize with his his- 


torically-inclined brother, Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, in his 


We will not forget the storied star of. 


Bethlehem; but remember, too, that every star of 
every night shines above some new birth as miracu- | 


come again and calls for service. In men and 
women all about us meeting their various duties 


with fidelity and patience, we still see “‘God made 


manifest in the flesh.” In mental power, in moral 
purity, especially in generous love, Deity still shines. 
“If we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” In- 
_ Carnation is still true, and faith in 
our life a worship. 


Gorrespondence. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 6, 1883. 
Dear Unity: — The very interesting resume of the char- 
acter and work of Theodore Parker in your last number, by 
Mrs. Broomell, leads me to say a word or two about Unita- 
’ rlanism in general in this birthplace and fountain-head of 

the denomination. 

BROOKE HERFORD’S SOCIETY. - 
The church of Channing and Gannett, two of the fathers 
of the faith, has received a great quickening since the ad- 
vent of Brooke Herford. With the death of Mr. Ware, and 
the failure to find one thought likely to fill his place, the 
congregation became greatly discouraged. Many wor- 
.Shipers had gone to other churches, the pews were unsal- 
able or unlettable, the congregation small, and a mildew 


| pulpit. 


it makes all) 


willingness to give up the Bible to the orthodox as their 
especial book. 
THE OTHER CHURCHES AND MINISTERS. 
Of the other churches, Rev. Dr. Hale has a large and in- 


telligent “ middle-interest” congregation. He is the great 


worker among the Unitarian clergy, and has the warm 


lous, and that in every cradle the divine child is_ 


respect of all denominations. Rev. M.J. Savage has a 
“popular” church, mainly of middle-aged and youngish 
people. They are very fond of social pleasures, and are 
willing their pastor should say anything he pleases in the 
This is encouragement for him to compass the ex- 
tremest liberalism, and he does not slight it. Dr. Bartol 
offers the profoundest thought on all current topics, and to 
his dozen or two hearers exhibits the loveliest of natures 
and the aptest of wisdom. Freeman Clarke is- ever staid, 


-| reverential and progressive—the friend of all honest ex- 


pression, and the leader of a numerous and helpful-in-all- 
good-works congregation. Mr. Horton, of the Second 
Church, is a bright, genial and likable man, and is gather- 
ing a large congregation. Rev Mr. Carpenter, of Hollis 


Street, has had rare success in gathering about him an 


enthusiastic and influential society, which already talks of 
a new church edifice on the extreme end of the “ Back Bay ” 
territory, not far from the new park. Thomas Dana, a 
prominent merchant, is the chairman of the standing 
committee. | 

THEODORE PARKER'S SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Theodore 
Parker—the one rationalistic Unitarian congregation of 
the city—is also steadily growing in numbers under Rev. 
Mr. Applebee’s preaching. The society has now run over 
twenty years under the momentum given it by its great 
founder. 
isters—Rev. D. W. Wasson, Rev. J. V. Blake, and Rev. J. L. 


Dudley, the two latter now living at the West—for an aggre- 


In all this time it has had but three settled min- 
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gate time of about seven years. The residue of the period | Cu1caGco,. — St. Paul’s Church have at last found a most 
the pulpit has been transiently filled. Yet many of the | successful successor to Dr. Ryder, in Rev. Sumner Ellis, 
old parishioners are constant in attendance, while hundreds | who has consented to become their permanent pastor, and 
of others are interspersed among the other churches of the | has already entered upon his work. Mr. Ellis is a gentle- 
city notably Messrs. Savage’s, Horton’s, and Hale’s. It is | man of a genial, social nature, fine culture, and high literary 
the general feellng that Mr. Applebee comes the nearest to_ ‘gifts. The city, as well as the Universalist fraternity, is to 
Mr. Parker in sentiment, logic, thoroughness of position, be congratulated upon this notable addition to the working 
and eloquence, of the whole line of preachers who have | force.——-Since the retirement of Rev. W. R. Cowl from 
filled his pulpit since his decease. Mr. A. is quiet, studious, | the pulpit of the Third Unitarian church of this city, the 
averse to sensationalism; yet never fails to bring matter | desk has been acceptably filled by Revs. J. L. Dudley, J. V. 
worth hearing. In the pulpit he is a perfect master of his Blake and A. G. Jennings. The Society is united, out of 
subject. Asa consequence there is a steadily growing in-| debt, and earnestly in search of the “ right man,” whom we 
terest in the society. If there is no break with Mr. Apple- confidently expect to greet ere long. 

bee, it is probable the pristine influence of this organiza- 
tion will return. Mr. A. and his interesting young family 
have made many friends, one evidence of which was an im- 
promptu Christmas-box of over three hundred dollars, and 
other welcome gifts then and since. 


Merapvitie, Pa. — The Theological School has been the 
recipient of a handsome gift from Joseph Shippen, Esq., 
of this city, in the shape of an Estey organ, with twelve 
stops, gilt pipes, and one and three-quarters octaves pedals. 

The instrument was put into the chapel, free of charge to 
UNITARIAN CLUB. the institution. A private letter says “It is a most sweet - 

The Unitarian Club is oneof the happy outgrowths of the toned and powerful instrument, and gives us much satis- 
liberality of the denomination. The organization is recent, faction.” At a recent meeting of the school the following 
yet the prescribed membership is entirely filled, and there’ preamble and resolution was adopted: 


. » eh, 


are scores waiting for admission through vacancies or an| ‘Joseph Shippen, Esq., having made a generous present to the Mead-— 
enlargement of the enrolled list. Though made up of the ville Theological School, of an organ, which he has caused to be for- 


warded and erected in the chapel of said institution; therefore, be it a 
male attendants of all the churches, the essence of extreme —« pysoired, That the Secretary be requested to present the thanks of ~~ 
liberalism is very apparent. I counted, the other evening; the Board of Trustees to Mr. Shippen for his valuable gift.” = 


twenty-five or more Parkerites from other churches than A. C. HUIDEKOPER, Sec’y pro tem. 

the Twenty-eighth—old hearers of Mr. Parker. It is a EruicaL Cu.tture.—Felix Adler opened the series of lec- 
splendid band of active, vigorous workers for any good | tures to be given under the auspices of the Chicago Society for 
cause—the sinew and grit of Boston’s best business-life. | Ethical Culture, at the Grand Opera House, under favorable — 
(ne of its practical issues is a new building for the Ameri- circumstances. His subject was “ The Need of an Ethical ce 
can Unitarian Association, which is sure to come very | Movement.” The following are the speakers and topics | 


speedily when the plans and schemes are fully perfected. that complete the course: 
| i l ) > . N * Ge S 7 = . ‘ . = > 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION. Friday, March 9th.—Rev. M. J. Savage, Boston Subject Natural 


versus Conventional Ethics.*’ 
I ought not to close without a word about thac nonpareil | Sunday, March “th.—B. F. Underwood, Boston. 


institution, the Young Men’s Christian Union, which is run _ tific View of Ethics.” 
“ 7 M4 = S 7 aS i . . Ss +. N ‘ . S ; > = 
so admirably and so successfully by Wm. H. Baldwin, its unday, April 15th.—W. M. Salter, New York. Subject: * The Mission 


: : : of Ethical Societies.” 
president, a former woolen merchant of this city. He is 


| Sunday, May 13th.—Prof. Francis W. Parker, Chicago. Subject: ** Moral 
the right man in the right place indeed, and the society is Training in Public Schools.” 


the highest embodiment of charity and good-will—good- | Sunday, June 10th.—Prof. Felix Adler, New York. Subjeet: ** The Sei- 


. 99 
will in its manifold service to young men, and charity to| __cace of Morality.” 


| Tickets for the season $2.00; single ticket 25 cents. 
the poor, the sick, the neglected and unfortunate—a superb | 


epitome of Unitarian “works.” fies scat | MowmoutH, I11.— Spite of drifts and cold the services of . 
eae he i Oi ihe abled _ | welcome and installation of Rev. Mr. Beavis to the pulpit — 


Subject: ** The Scien- 


saat “of Unity Church in this place was a most hearty and help- — 
Motes ae the Help. ‘fal occasion. First and last, eight different ministers be- 
side the candidate took part in the exercises. On Thursday ~ 
evening, February Ist, there was a platform-meeting, pre- "a 
sided over by Mr. Beavis, in which Revs. Barnes of Earl, 


: ' -Headle of Avon, Conger of Galesburg, Blake of Quincy, " 
organized the children of this cold, pinched country into a Mics Florence Kollock of Englewood, and Utter and Jones 


‘* May Society ” for the protection of little birds. of Chicago, took part. Friday afternoon there was a parish 3 


Nesraska.—Brother Powell writes us that the Nebraska picnic, indoors of course, at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. 


Unitarian Association has become fully organized under the J. R. Webster. On Friday evening the installation service 
state law, and is now a legal as well as a religious entity. proper took place in the presence of a large audience. 
It has twenty members at Hastings alone.———The First Miss Kollock and Mr. Headle conducted the opening exer- 
Unitarian Society of Exeter has recently been organized. | cises; Mr. Utter preached the sermon; President White, of 
——Rev. A. F. Abbott, who has preached one or two Sun- Lombard University, made the installation prayer; Mr. - 
days at St. Joseph, Mo., preached last Sunday at Lincoln, Conger gave the right-hand of fellowship and charge to the a 
in this state, where the chances to inaugurate a successful minister and Mr. Jones talked to the people. On Saturday a 


movement seem to be better than they have been for evening President White preached. Mr 
several years, 


FINLAND. — Professor Anderson tells us, in a review of 
“Gustaf Adolph,” that the author, Zachris Topelius, has 


te 


. Beavis enters 
upon this new work under most favorable auspices — a | 


ot 
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committees at work, has become a realization. 


united parish out of debt and well-housed. He is a young 
man of marked ability, vigorous and progressive in his 
thought, earnest and broad in his spirit. We welcome him 
into the fellowship of those who seek to advance the in- 
terests of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 
throughout the West. 


“Prison Arratrs.”—The Illinois Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends (Hicksite) have just published the an- 
nual report of their “ Committee on Prison Affairs,” for the | 
past year. The collective body of this Society in the state 
of Illinois is small, which renders this report the more. 
worthy of note. They report visits to the jail in Bloom- 
ington; the state prison at Joliet; theWestern penitentiary 


of Pennsylvania; with frequent distribution of papers and | step forward in the right direction. 
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chorus choir, and additional vocal and instrumental talent 
from neighboring cities.——-The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, Boston, will publish, Feb. 15, an Easter Service of 
Song and Scripture arranged in three parts: Easter and 


Spring, Easter and Childhood, Easter and Immortality, 
arranged by C. W. W..—-Unity Sunday-school Songs and 


books in each place; and also report such direct reformatory | 


work among the prisoners as has been possible. Frequent 
visits have been made to the county jail in Chicago and to po- 
lice stations. Much attention has been given to the latter, 


with the purpose of trying to prevent repetition of offenses. | 


| 


Special attention is called by the committee to the need of 
concerted action in behalf of youthful criminals. The 


chiefest work accomplished has been the organization of. 
This society, which is wholly | 


the “ Prisoner’s Aid Society.” 
undenominational, including members of various religious 
societies, had its inception in the brain and heart of one 
member of the committee, a resident of Chicago, who pa- 
tiently and persistently, in the face of much discourage- 
ment, worked at his idea until the “ Prisoner’s Aid Society,” 
with a prominent judge as its president and four active 
This soci- 
ety is not a charity, but is a “ Lend a hand” helper to the 
discharged convict, enabling him to begin life again and 
prove his manhood. The “Friends ” will extend, as well as 
continue, their work during the current year. 


Tue Music 1x Our Cuurcues.—Rev. C. W. Wendte read 
before the Boston Ministerial Union, recently, a paper on 
“Music in the Service of the Church.” After tracing the 
history of the great schools of ecclesiastical “music, the 
choral forms introduced by Luther, the rise of modern 
musical science, and the aspects of this art in our American 
church life, he concluded with the two practical suggestions 


_ that an effort be made to establish at the Cambridge Divin- 


- ity School a lectureship on Church Music and Hymnody, 


ancient and modern, either by Prof. T. K. Paine, John S. 


_ Dwight, or some other competent authority, and that steps 


be taken to form in the denomination a society for the im- 


“provment of the music of our churches, after the manner 


of the Episcopal society of similar name and purpose. 

The matter was discussed by Revs. Badger, Herford, Bar- 
ber, MacDaniel, Hall, Nightingale and Barrows, and a 
committee consisting of Revs. E. H. Hall, W. H. Lyon, 8. J. 
Barrows, Russell Bellows, and C. W. Wendte was appointed 
to consider the matter and report at the next meeting of 
the Union. It is hoped that our Western churches will 
unite in this movement.——Rev. Mr. Lyon read a lively 
paper atthe Providence 8. 8. Teachers’ Institute on Sunday- 
school music, saying many true and needed things. 

_ Quite an interest is manifested in the musical enrichment 
of the liturgy of our liberal churches. Rev. 8. B. Stewart 
of Lynn, Wm. J. Potter of New Bedford, and Chas. W. 
Wendte of Newport have recently lectured on Sunday 
evenings on musical topics, with illustrations by organ, 


Services has been introduced into a number of our Eastern 
Sunday-schools — Watertown, South Boston, Newport, 
‘Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Milford, Hingham, Bridge- 
water, and Springfield, Mass.; and among the Western par- 
ishes, Unity Church, Third Unitarian, and All Souls Church, 
in Chicago, as well as the churches in Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City and elsewhere, and is highly esteemed as a great 


Co.We, W 
GERMANTOWN, Pa.—A large portion of the space of “ The 


|Sower” for Feb. 10th is fittingly occupied with an account 
of the installation of, and service of welcome to, Rev. J. H. 
Clifford on assuming charge of the pulpit of the Unitarian 


| 


society of this place. Mr. Clifford is the fifth occupant, 
having been preceded by Wm. Newell, now a teacher in 


New York, Silas Farrington, now of Manchester, England. 


Chas. G. Ames, and Sam’]. Longfellow. There was a letter 
read from Mr. Longfellow, an address of welcome by Mr. 
Ames, invocation and Bible reading by Mr. May, prayer by 
the venerable Dr. Furness and Mr. Clifford’s own inaugural 
—a sermon on the “ Restoration of Religion,’ from which 


we clip the following sentences: 

‘* Among all the controversies and agitations of theology during the 
‘Christian centuries,’ what debate has there ever been of such moment 
as that at present going on about the Bible? Is the Bible an infalliblé 
book, divinely inspired in a wholly peculiar sense, to be read with 
literal interpretation, and accebted as absolute authority: Or,is it 
simply ‘a collection of religious and historical books, of purely human 
origin, resting precisely on the basis of all other religious books,’ a vol- 
ume that ‘ can be accounted for within the resources of the earth, as 
the product of the soarings and the gropings of man’! No longer is 
the discussion of this question confined to the so-called infidels. No 
longer are rationalists and radicals alone in treating the Bible as a 
human product, subject to human criticism. Not only Unitarians of 
every shade, but orthodox students of different sects, from Professor 
Smith, in Scotland, to Dr. Newton, in New York, stand with great bold- 
ness before the world of ancient superstition, and declare in effect, with 
Lucretia Mott, that henceforth in religion we must have ‘truth for 
authority, and_ not authority for truth.’ This is the crucial question in | 
theology to-day. . ° ° ° Only forty years ago 
that distinguished Unitarian who has led one of the recent debates 
about the Bible, joined with others in denouncing Theodore Parker for 
declaring the same conclusions which he himself now maintains, regard- 
ing then as Yank heresy what he now holds as truth. A friend of mine, 
who was at Parker’s side ough all his noble warfare, and with him 
when he lay dead on the field of honor, in a letter to me adverts to this 
quiet revenge of time; and then sums upthus another view of the theo- 
logical situation: ‘The leaven which is working through the ranks of 
orthodoxy, warmed by the searching, brave spirit of this age, is very 
interesting to watch. Orthodoxy seems to have vitality enough 
to wriggle off the slough that has been strangling its best aspirations, 
and presently to come, with a clear, shining skin, toa new life for the 
ology. After all it has been through, it will still be theology nearest to 
the human heart, and most closely identified with the business, and the 
homes, and the hopes of the foremost spirits of the human race. * 
How immensely long it takes an idea to work itself into the warp and 
woof of common thought, till it is received as self-evident!—long 
according to our almanacs, not long when measured by geological time- 


pieces,”’ lie .» 

Too Trut.—A Sunday-school teacher, after reading to her 
class the story of a generous child, asked them what gener- 
osity was. One little fellow shook his hand vigorously, and 
on being requested to. answer said, “It’s giving to others 
what you don’t want yourself.” —-Kxchange. 
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All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Four million, two hundred and thirty-nine thousand vol- 
umes of Dickens’ works have been sold, it is said, in England 
alone, since his death. Where is the crowned head that 
sways such a mighty power.— 
of the new volume of selections from Browning’s Lyric and 
Dramatic Poems, just published by Holt & Co.: “To the 
great mass of readers, Browning is an unknown poet. He 
has written so much that they cannot understand, that they 
overlook his simpler verses. There are at least twenty-two 
poems in this volume that the average mind can grasp and 
appreciate.”—“ Jocaseria ” is the title of Browning’s new 
book soon toappear. It will contain eleven new pieces.—— 


Version of the New Testament is sustained by 
Concordance” recently issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
——The following lines quoted by Whittier, as favorite | 
lines of Lydia Maria Child, appeal strongly to our 
thies: 


‘IT know that the world, the great big world, 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in the wrong, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


** But, for me, I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right; 
For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight.’ 
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LETTERS OF LypIA Marisa CHILD. With a Biographical Introduction 


by John G. Whittier, and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 1883. Price $1.50. 


In this carefully arranged collection of letters we have 
almost an autobiography in itself, and a glimpse into the 
real life of a very noble woman. They cover a period of over 
sixty years, from her early youth to within a month of her 
death. In the first letter we have the bright, eager, earnest gir] 
of fifteen, full of enthusiasm, modestly but fearlessly criticis- 
ing “Paradise Lost,” and giving evidence in this criticism of 
the mental quality of the future woman. But she was no 
merely intellectual person; clear-sighted and large-minded 
as she was, her heart was larger than her brain, and its 
warm tides kept her always young. 

_Her married life was almost perfect in its unbroken 
trust and happy companionship, and from the entry in the 
maiden’s journal: “Saw Mr. Child at Mr. Curtis’s. He is 
the most gallant man that has lived since the sixteenth 
century, and needs nothing but helmet and shield and 


chain-armor to make him a complete knight of chivalry,” | 


-all along to the woman of seventy-two who believed her 


“David” to- be a Bayard, and wrote of their mutual lives; | fe- 


* We keep young in our feelings, we are in fact like two 
old children interested in the birds and wild flowers, and 
with sympathies as lively as ever for all that concerns the 
welfare of the world,” the picture is that of a perfect union. 

Her spirit seems to have been always cheery and hopeful. 
She disliké&the dark side of things. She writes to a friend 
in 1868: “I read only chipper books. I hang prisms in my 
windows to fill the room with rainbows. * * Iseek cheer- 
fulness in every possible way.” She says again: “This is 
my necessity from being old,” but it was more than that. 
If it came to be the necessity, it had also always been the 
inclination of her life. - She wrote years before, in a letter 


2 


“UNITY. 


-The Critic says, in speaking | 
one thick with thorns and rough with flinty stones. 


arace at the end of a century, or never. 


‘recognized ”—on the other hand, 


James Freeman Clarke is soon to publish a new book, en- | appreciate it to-day. 


titled, “* A Comparison of all Theologies.”——The Revised | 
“A Complete | 


| | henceforth a sacrifice.” 
| only reveal the many-sidedness of the woman but will help: 


_to make up the history of her time—a stirring time, in which — 
she was never a mere spectator. 


others by an ostentatious display of martyrdom. She em- ~~ 


with the spirit of the hour. 


not in this collection: “ I want to mark only the hours when x 
the sun shines.” But, when the need came and there wae 
no possibility of throwing much sunshine—even through 
the prism of her beautiful faith—-upon the darkness of slav- 
ery, she did not shrink from the task put upon her, but turned, 
with a heroism all the nobler that she refused to recognize 
its heroic side, from the adulation her literary gifts had 
called out, to take up acause whose advocates were covered — 
with opprobrium and socially ostracised. It meant turn- ~~ 
ing from a flowery pathway full of bright promise, to © 
Itwas 
espousing a cause that might bring success and freedom to 
She did not falter. — 
It was the right, and she did not question what the end © ¥ 
might be. Wendell Phillips in speaking of this time says: — 
“Hardly ever was there a costlier sacrifice. Few of uscan ~ 
On the one side, narrow means just ~ 2 | 
changing into ease: after a weary struggle, fame and social 
position in her grasp; the sweetness of having her genius ~ 
“ Obloquy and hard work 
illy paid; almost every door shut against her; the name ~ 
she had made a talisman turned to a reproach, and life 


r 


' These letters include a great variety of topics, and noi’? 


One of the bravest acts of 3 . 
her life—at a time when anti-slavery congressmen and — 4 
“Free Soil” abolitionists sought cover of some excuse for 
John Brown, but would not stand by him, this courageous 
woman sent a letter to Governor Wise of Virginia, full of 7 
heroic fire, and requested the privilege of going to Rich- oe. 
mond to nurse the wounded prisoner. This letter, with the ~~ 
answer from Governor Wise, is given in the volume. Pe: 

It does not seem a sharp transition from this to the ~~ 
happy description of her visit to John G. Whittier in his ~ 
own home, and her prescription to keep off “ curiosity loaf- 
ers”—* to live away from a railroad and keep a bull-dog 
and a pitch-fork.” a 

Her generosity and disinterestedness were equal to her — 3. 
moral fearlessness, and though preserving a Spartan sim- : 
plicity to the end of her life, that she might help others, 
she never made her self-denial a hardship to herself or 


‘i 


bellished the self-sacrifice by a brightness that left those 3 
who witnessed it in doubt whether it was a denial or not. | 


Wendell Phillips said “ she was the kind of woman one ~ 
would choose to represent woman’s entrance into broader = ~ 
Modest, womanly, simple, sincere, solid, real, loyal) — s 
to be trusted; equal to affairs, and yet above them; a com- 
panion with the pass-word of every science and all litera- — 
tures.” and withal a “dear, lovable woman,” “welcome at a 
sick bedside.” ~~ 


This little volume is not only a charming book to ro 
but it is full of good lessons that make it worthy a leading 
place in every young woman’s library. There is nothing _ 
so inspiring and helpful as example; and here we have a 
noble example of the processes of a life, not written after- 
ward with the light of achievement thrown back oyer the 
whole, but the growth as it really took place, and warm 
F. L. Be 
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KANT’sS CRITIQUE OF PURE Reason. By Geo. 8S. Morris, Ph. D. Chi- 
cago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1882. Price, $1.25. 


In 1794 the elder Schleiermacher said to his son “ Nothing 
astonishes me so much as that the learned are still so little 
agreed about Kant’s Philosophy, although I am free to con- 
fess that I do not myself understand it.” 

Although thé son—afterward the famous preacher of Ber- 
lin—had at this date been acquainted with the writings of the 
Konigsberg philosopher for several years, yet in 1802 he 
writes: “At present I am suffering more especially from 
Kant, who becomes more troublesome the longer I occupy 
myself with him.” Schleiermacher was then writing his 
work on Ethics. | 

Kant has fared little better at the hands of succeeding 
generations, than in the treatment bestowed by his contem- 
poraries. And there are plenty of persons to ask if it be 
worth the while, at this late day, to review the works of a 
writer so confessedly obscure and difficult: 

For those, however, who are interested in the march of 
intellect and would be able to give some clear account of 
the history of thought, the works of Kant, holding so high a 
place, cannot be ignored. And the beautiful little volume 
which is here offered as the first in the series of “ German 


Philosophical Classics,” will be found a most welcome help 
to the student. 


Dr. Morris, the author of this volume, and editor of the 
whole series, says that “The authors engaged upon this 
series of ‘Classics’ swear by no name.” But a glance at 
the list of works projected, and a very little reading of the 
_ one before us, will inform us that Hegel is at least regarded 
as the name above all other names in modern philosophy. 
“The cry now prevalent in philosophical circles, * Back to 
Kant’’ means and can only mean, when logically inter- 
preted, ‘back alsoto Kant’s successors.’” The work which 
Kant began only finds its completion and true interpreta- 
tion in Hegel; as Moses according to the current theology 
finds his fulfilment and complete exposition in Christ. 


The relation between Kant and contemporaneous and 
previous thinkers, is very interestingly shown; and the great 
service which Kant rendered in reducing to absurdity,;many 


% of of the speculations of his own day, thus preparing the way 
__ + for a sounder method, emancipating men from the dualistic 


2 _ or mechanical systems, or partial views, of Leibnitz, Descar- 
__ ates, Hume and Spinoza, is set forth with great care. 


Perhaps as exemplifying the style and spirit of the book 
our limits may include this quotation from the chapter 


S on“ The Limit of Science:’ “One can not but be struck 


with the arbitrariness of the distinction introduced by 
Kant between knowledge and faith, when absolutely con- 
sidered. But we must always bear in mind the point of 
view of narrow, mechanistic, sensational prejudice from 
which he starts, and against which he, as the representative 
—-the Moses—of his age, is leading in a good fight. He is 
leading in a fight against this prejudice; but only as one 
who is still entangled in the wilderness mazes. He comes 
in the end to the border or limit of the wilderness, but 
never gets out of its shadows. In other words, his con- 
~ structive work ceases before he has achieved a complete 
science of knowledge, or of man’s conscious experience. 
Hence alone it is, that what is not of sense,is for him a 
matter of faith and not of knowledge. But it was much— 
nay, it was the first and indispensable thing to be done, in 


order to make it possible that philosophy should exist on a 
scientific footing in modern thought—to define the precise 
nature and sphere of sensible knowledge, or of pure math- 
ematical and physical science. This being done, philo- 
sophic science would—-and did—-soon enough ascertain 
what was its peculiar method and field. Without it, scien- 
tific thought must remain enslaved to the mechanistic pre- 
judices of,the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
instead Of goming, in the guise of philosophy, into the free, 
pure airOf living reality, must remain asphyxiated in the 
artificial vacua created by a thoroughly sense-determined 
and dogmatic ‘ metaphysics,’”—the métaphysics which it 
was the aim of Kant, in common with most philosophers 
since his day, to demolish. 

It will occur to many, however, as a somewhat curious 
result, that every attempt of science (whether called empiri- 
cal or philosophic) to put down metaphysics, begets more 
metaphysics—leaves behind a new set of abstractions for 
misunderstanding and debate. So that the final philosophy, 
except to very enthusiastic souls, seems indefinitely post- 
poned—to some, unattainable. J. Oo In 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WILLIAM PENN. Col- 
lected by the Editor from his published Works and Correspondence 
and from the Biographies of Clarkson, Lewis, and Janney and other 
reliable sources. For sale at Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1882. Price, cloth, $0.65. 


The above is the somewhat lengthy title of a book whose 
editor and publisher are both unknown, the name of nei- 
ther being given. It is, as it purports to be, simply a col- 
lection from the life and writings of the eminent man whose 
career has been of so much moment, not only to the Society 
of Friends, but to a large commonwealth. 

A brief account is given of Penn’s ancestry; and of his 
early life. That portion bearing directly upon his early in- 
terest in the “ Society the world called Quakers” being given 
with considerable detail. The sharp contrast between the strict 
and devout seriousness of that people and the gay life before 
such a brilliant, wealthy, and courted young man as the 
son of Admiral Penn is represented to have been at that time, 
is brought out very strongly and makes William Penn’s 
choice the more noble and worthy. It was a gay, bright, 
pleasant, attractive life with loving kinsfelk and admiring 
friends, that opened up to him, on one hand; on the other, 
disinheritance from home and home love, from wealth and 
patronage, and a lot cast with those who, in those days, 
had more experience inside prisons than without. He chose, 
as all great souls do, to follow the “ inward light,” not heed 
ing where it led if he could be true to its counsel. 

The extracts given cover the entire period of his life to 
its close, and also include selections from his most import- 
ant books, treating of doctrinal subjects—-very opportune 
at this time of controversy among the different branches 


.|of the Society as to what William Penn’s views really 


were. It must be confessed he uses the weapon of adroit- 
ness in one or more instances in answering questions that 
were propounded him upon the Trinity and kindred sub- 
jects, and his readers, even to this day, quote from him— 
and correctly—to prove widely differing conclusions through 
his replies. 

Letters are given, toward the close of the book, to prove 
his innocence with regard to a transaction that has been 
the cause of much recent criticism, in respect to some 
transfers of land. The showing by these letters is very fair 
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and fully justifies Penn. But setting aside both the petty 
malice of enemies and the praise and perhaps over-estimate 
of his friends and admirers, the facts remain that a young 
man of gentle birth and training chose to follow what he 
felt to be a call from God, leaving behind him pleasant 
lines and tender home-love, to take up a heavy cross, and 
that a great leader founded a new commonwealth, and left 
his mark upon the history of a people for all time. 
can well afford to be gracious to the faults of such a one, 
when they were never crimes, nor sins. 


est the general reader in William Penn’s life and writings. | 


F. L. R. 


NATURE AND FORM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, FOUNDED IN THE 
CHRISTAIN RELIGION. By the Honorable George Shea, Chief Justice 


of the Marine Court of the City of New York. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price 75 cents. 


To those persons who suppose the American Government 
founded by such questionable Christians as Jefferson, 
Franklin and Paine, ant suppose religion carefully ex- 
cluded from its constitutional brick and mortar, the claim 
‘of this little book may at first be startling; and it is only 
when it appears that the nature and form of the American 
Government was founded before the time of Alfred the 
Great, that the light dawns upon the reader. Briefly, Judge 
Shea argues that the influence of the Irish Church upon the 
West Saxons and other Saxon tribes, in the sixth century, 
influenced and modified their laws; that many of these 
laws were copied directly from the Bible, and thus became 
part of the English common law; and that the American 
states in adopting the common law adopted its recognized 
religious bias. 

The author makes no attempt to prove his stateme nt tha 
the Saxon constitution and laws drew by absorption from 
the monks of Lindisfarne, and it is perhaps too much to 
ask proof of anything so remote and problemaiical as in- 
fluence before the time of Alfred; but admitting all the 
author claims of this early period, we hope it is no contempt 
of the New York “ Marine Court” to say that the argument 
does not seem to advance to very satisfactory results. 
Obviously, if the American Government is “* founded in the 
Christian religion” through the influence of the latter on 
the common law, it is equally founded on any other factor 
which ‘as entered into that law as an element, and thus the 
sum of Christian influence may justly figure less than the 


pagan ingredients, whose existence is proven by their 


descent to us (as in trial by jury) in nearly their original 
form. The book is evidently written by an earnest man 
who has given to his subject much research and care. 


C. H. R. 


Wnity Ghub. 


The Sower, in noting the various movements, in church, 
and out of it, in the shape of Literary Circles, art classes, 
etc., evidently thinks that a little learning is better than 
none at all. In regard to the criticism that such work is 
apt to be superficial, it says: 

**Some people pooh-pooh all this. 


young people not at school, and people no longer young, who are busy 
with affairs, to try to make themselves believe they are ‘students’ 
some branch of science, art, history, or literature, when it is reasonably 


certain that they can never do anything more than dabble and , they hiss.” 


We | 


’ 


— 


. , ; . a Ae slope of the hill of science, every inch gained rewards us with a wider 
The book is well compiled and gives most that will inter-— 


outlook. What multitudes of men and women might rescue their own 


From a sermon by Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 
Itis not worth while, say they, for | 


of. 


smatter. Such fragmentary and superficial knowledge is about as bad | 
as ignorance, and may be worse. 

** We cannot take this discouraging view. Of course, there is danger of 
conceit and shallow pretense; but such danger is not confined to the 
lower walks of lifeandthought. ‘**A little learning” is not “ a danger- 
ous thing,”’ if one knows it is alittle,’ says Grant White; and if one is 
so foolish as to imagine himself wise at any step of progress, he may be 
set down as ‘a bad egg,’ which can’t be spoiled. 

“Dr. Thomas Arnold—‘ Arnold of Rugby ’—was heartily in favor of 
placing the means of knowledge within easy reach of the greatest pos- 


sible number of people; because all genuine knowledge is good so far as 
it goes, whether it be much or little. 
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In climbing the long, upward ‘Ss 


lives from drudgery and frivolity by noble uses of their limited leisure, 
and by psec a little rome. ol with their daily breath!’’ 
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The Exchange Table. 
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“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE.” 


—_—— - 


May we never hold malice; it poisons vur life 

With the gall-drop of hate, and the night-shade of strife. 
Let us scorn where we must, and despise where we may, 
But let anger that poisons, go down with the day. 

Our spirits in clashing may bear the hot spark, 

But no smouldering flame to break out in the dark: 

*Tis the narrowest heart that creation can make, 

Where passion folds up like the coils of a snake. 


Let us never hold malice; it cannot be good: 

Tis better to strike in the rush of hot blood 

Than to bitterly cherish the name of the foe, 

Wait to sharpen the weapon and measure the blow. 
The dog in his hunger, the wolf in its spring, 

The shark in the waters, the asp with its sting, 
Are less to be feared than the vengeance of man. 
That lieth in secret to wound when it can. 


Hold malice toward none; dislike if you will, 

Yet remember Humanity linketh us still: 

We are all of us human, and all of us erring. 

And mercy within us should ever be stirrmg. 

Shall we dare to look up to the Father above 

With petitions for pardon, or pleadings for love, - 
Shall we dare, while we pant for revenge on another, 
To ask of a God, yet deny to a brother’ 
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Now Is THE Trme.— Where to begin? issome one saying to 
himself? Exactly where you are. The centerof the earthis — 
under each man’s feet. If high things may be compared with Ey 
low, the rule for a Donnybrook fight may be the rule of a— 
knight-errant on this modern holy quest: “ Wherever yousee 
a head, hit it.” :And there will be no lack of oppo 
Begin with your own personal life. Make it as clean 
sweet and wholesome as youcan. Let your domestic life: x 
come next; make that as self-helpful and as helpful all © 
around as possible. Then in your business life: if you have — 
any fine ideas ‘about the relations of capital and labor you — 
will not content yourself with waiting until these have be- — 
come legal enactments, but in your position as employer or 
employed you will seek to make each day’s work stand by 
the law of justice. As a citizen you will be jealous for the ~ 
honor and beauty of your city, for the dignity and ‘glory of ~~ 
your state, and for the nation’s high and pure renown. No ~ 
matter if as one man or woman, one youth or maiden, one 
boy or girl, you cannot do much. You can do something. 
And every something counts, if it is only to speak a kind — 
word to a beggur to whom you dare not give a penmny.— 
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Coleridge, when lecturing as a young man, was once vio- 
lently hissed. He immediately retorted,“ When a cold ~~ 
strain of truth is poured on red-hot prejudices,no wonder — 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


[Abstract from minutes of the General Secretary, of regular te 
of the Council, held in Boston, Oct. 10, 1882, and Jan. 30, 1883. 
lished in the Christian Register and in Unity, by courtesy of the editors 
and in accordance with a recent vote of the Council. | 

Boston, Oct. 10, 1882.—Council met at 7 Tremont Place. 
Present, Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Mr. Henry P. Kidder, 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, Mr. Edward W. Clark, Rev. George 
Batchelor, Mrs. Samuel T. Hooper, Miss Elizabeth P. Chan- 
ning, and Rev. Russell N. Bellows, the General Secretary. 
Absent, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer. Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
and Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. 

1, Council called to order by the senior member, Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Hale. Mr. Hale elected permanent Chairman by 
ballot. 

2. Plan of the usual “Address of the Council to the 
Churches ” presented by the Chairman, discussed, amended 
agreed upon, ordered to be completed, printed, and sent in 
circular form to the churches. 

3. The Council voted to meet regularly hereafter immedi- 


ately before and immediately after the regular biennial | 


session of the National Conference; in January ofeach year, 
at atime and place to be determined by Chairman and 
Secretary; in April or May of each year, alternately at time 
and place of meeting of the Western Conference and at 
time of anniversary meetings in Boston; and biennially at 
time and place of meeting of the “ Ministers’ Institute.” 
Session of next Spring to be with the Western Conference. 
Six members a quorum at regular meetings. At extra 
emergency meetings, four members a quorum. 

4. Resolution passed by National Conference and referred 


- to the Council, concerning the question of securing, if pos- 


sible, the whole time of the General Secretary to forward 
the work mapped out by the Conference, was referred to a 
joint conference committee of the Council and the American 
Unitarian Association. 

5. Usual number of Reports of the Tenth Session of the 


a _ National Conference ordered printed. 


6. Adjourned. 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1883.—The Council met at 7 —— 


Place. Present, Messrs. Hale, Eaton, Kidder, Mrs. Hooper, 


Miss Channing, and the Secretary. Absent, Messrs. Clark, 


~y Batchelor, Hosmer, Sunderland, and Thayer. 


I. Delay in the publication of the Report of the proceed- 


bs _ ings of the last session of the Conference explained by the 
_ Secretary. Report probably ready for distribution in about 


a fortnight. 
II. The Secretary reported that the American Unitarian 


4 ; Association had received from (Oct. 1, 1882, to Jan. 27, 1883, 
_ the following sums:— 


1. For general purposes, $16,783.69. 
2. For the New Orleans Church, $6,055.26 (not including 
subscribed conditionally by the Church of the Mes- 


3. For Meadville Theological School, $3,051.00. 

4. For Madison and DesMoines churches, $200. 

5. For the “Anna Richmond Fund,” $5,878. 
Channing Professorship, $2,215. 


For the 
Total, $8,093.00. (These 


a both for the Unitarian college at Kolozsvar, Transylvania; 
' Prof. John Kovacs, Rector. 


Grand total, $34,182.95. 
Ill. Mr. Eaton reported that he had personally raised 


"about $300 in All Souls Church, New York, for the New 
_ Orleans Church Debt Fund. 


IV. The Secretary inquired whether by the adoption of 


some new methods of work the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation could not greatly increase its present annual re- 
ceipts. Mr. Kidder, the President of the American Unita- 
rian Association, thought it did all it well could in this direc- 


VY. The Chairman made astatement concerning the pro- 
gress of the various enterprises recommended at the last 
session of the National Conference to be undertaken by the 
‘churches. From this, it appeared that the receipts of the 


American Unitarian Association for genéral ‘purposes, 
while somewhat larger than they were last year, are not 
larger than they were two years ago, after the enthusiasm 
created by the National Conference of 1880. To collect 
$50,000 within the ten working months, September to June 
inclisive, the receipts should average $5,000 per month. 
For the last four months the average has been only $4,195.92 
per month. This has come, it is true, from only eighty 
churches out of three hundred and fifty-nine in all; but 
many of these churches never contribute. Few Unitarians 
are poor, and most are generous. Why is not more money 
received by the American Unitarian Association? 

VI. A long discussion followed concerning the proposed 
new Theological school at Cleveland, Ohio. Little progress 
seems to have been made by the committee appeinted by 
the National Conference to engineer the scheme. The 
Chairman, Mr. H. P. Kidder and Mr. D. B. Eaton, expressed 
their views at length upon the subject; and, on motion of 
Mr. Eaton, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Council, that, as a first step 


’ | toward the establishment of a Theological School at Cleveland Ohio, in 


pursuance of the purpose of Mr. J. H. Wade, there should be created 
a Board of Trustees, under a charter from the State of Ohio, with au- 
thority to hold property, etc., to organize and manage such a school, 
and to fill vacancies in their own body; and that the following persons, 
named inthe last National Conference, to wit: Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Rev. J. Ll. Jones, 
Rev. J.C. Learned, Rev. James De Normandie, Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Mr. H. P. Kidder, Mr. B. P. Moulton, Mr. George 
E. Leighton, and Mr. Edward W. Clarke should be members of said 
Board, Mr. Wade being at liberty to add such further members as may 
be necessary under the laws of the State of Ohio. 


VII. On motion of Mr. Eaton, the Council voted unani- 
mously that, in the interest of the Wade Theological School 
enterprise, the Western Conference be urgently requested 
to hold its next session at Cleveland Ohio. 

VIII. Messrs. Hale and Bellows were appointed, rice 
Messrs. Weeden and Thayer, whose terms have expired, 
members of the Council Committee on the proposed liberal 
school for girls at Bridgewater, Mass. 

IX. The Chairman deplored the great need of good 
printed forms for ordination and other church services, 
occasions, and uses. It was voted that the American Uni- 
tarian Association be requested to appoint a committee to 
consider the publication of such forms. 

X. The Secretary was authorized to collect denomina- 
tional statistics and to buy books and apparatus necessary 
for the work. 

XI. On motion of the Chairman, the Secretary was 
directed to have the Council represented, as far as practica- 
ble, at all Unitarian Local Conferences. 

XII. On motion of Mr. Eaton, it was voted that the 
Secretary be requested to procure the publication in the 
Christian Register and in Untry of an abstract of the min- 
utes of all regular meetings of the Council. 

XIII. Adjourned, to meet with the Western Conference 
next spring. RussEuu N. BELLows, 

General Secretary. 
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To SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription ry of Unrry, is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after th- 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially ree 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with blank form for subscrip- 
tions attached, will be furnished by the Publishers of Unrry 
to any friend who is willing to help in obtaining new names. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. , February 26th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: The Conquest; -5 
or Joshua and the Heroes. Rev. D. N. Utter, Leader. 
Cu1caco, Feb. 13, 1883. March 5th, 12 w.—1 p.m. Subject: Samson and the 
Contributions received since last published announce- Pring pe lige Momance.of History. Rev. George men foe 
ment, are as follows: | . ; | 


1882 | CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. ] 


Nov. § From Unity Society of Geneseo, Ill., per Rev. M. J. Corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d street. Rev. D. N. 
PN he deis wages sess<- $25 00| Utter, Pastor. ; 
Dec. #). From J. D. Ludden, Bea. of St. ‘Paul, appropriated by | Ww eekly Meetings Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent & y ‘2 
‘* him to paying for life memberships of Rev. C. B. | Fridays at 10:30 am. SS 
Ferry and Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Bloomington.... .. i) 00 | | . es 
‘* ** From Unity Church of Evansville, Ind., per 8. Soren- __ Beries of five Shaksperian Interpretations by Mrs. Kate _ 
aie 15 09 | Richmond West, in the Church Parlors; 3:30 p.m., on alter- ~ 
19R8 ; nate Fridays—Feb. 16, Mar. 2. . 
Jan.2. From Unity Church of St. Paul, per Rev. W. C. Gan- 
DEtt (additional)..........0cccceccceceicrsedecceress 25 00. UNITY CHURCH. 
“ 4. From Unity Church of St. Louis, per Rev. J. © _ Corner Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. Rev. George © 
Fo | rrr errrrrerrrrrt aT rrr rrr tir ery errr eee 4) ©) Batchelor, Pastor, 695 North Clark St. 
7 From Unitarian Society of Kalamazoo, per E. E. Brown- 


_ Lapres’ Arp Socrery. Weekly meetings at thé church on 
kon, Esq.,.. . 15 00 Tuesdays, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


5. From Unitarian Society at Lawrence, Kanes, per , Rev. Younc Men’s Cuius. Sundays, 12:15 p.m. Critical and 


Be Gy BO s 6 6a coca cece cede wees esen dies csce tees os 10 00 | _ Historical Study of the Old Testament, with preparatory 
‘* 7. From First Independent Congregational Church of ‘lectures on Egyptian Religion. 


Meadville, per Rev. J. T. Bixby.. del --40 | February 19, 8 p.m. Historical Bee and Discussion on 
“10 From First Congregational Society of Cincinnati, per the Chicago Charity Organization Society 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer........ _ 100 00 February 26, Lecture on “The Canon of the Old Testa- 
‘15. From First Independent Congregations! Church a _ment,” by Rabbi Hirsch. , 
es SP On. Ba Ms 6b dence lc cvcevececciseses | March B. Lecture, Deen Wasles om the Nile.” by Jeu a : 
‘20. From Unitarian Society of Muskegon, Mich., per Rev. Wilkinson Esq. ~ a 
F. E. Kittridge.. | lian uo 09 | ' 


March 12, Essay on “ Wordsworth,” by Rev. George 
Batchelor. 


Bie ree | March 19, Open Meeting. Lecture by Rev. J. BL. Jones. 


31. ##From Unitarian Rostety of Mt. ‘Pleasant, Mich.. per 
Rev. R. W. Savage 


NB os seu pee es CY Yi id ian Bowe $355 00 | on “ George Eliot.” Klub Kronikle, No. 4. All communi- 
Joseru SHrpren, Treasurer, | Cations for this standard serial should be sent at once to 
59 Portland Block, Chicago, Il. I. L. Bergen, Editor. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND. ! TE nag on Essay on “George Sand, ’ by Francis Ww. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 13, 1883. ae , 
Contributions received to date are as follows: THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
wer Corner Monroe and Laflin streets. 
Sage M. .. Foe Dee, Fors FERERGNAM. . Stipa #100 00 | West Side Unitarian Club, alternate Friday evenings at 
i From Samuel May, Esq., Letecster, Mace Tee ce 50 00 Church Parlors. 
From @ Sriend......... ssssssesessses 1000)  Tadies’ Aid Society, Feb. 28th, and each alternate Wednes- 
Dec. 3). From J. D. Ladden. a. “ St. Paul vesbeand dxane ox day afternoon. 
ne ee ee eons oebe Case dadachil 10 00 ——_—_______ — 
: BP BD SN ok on ne cede ccc cose cece cducjes ss teed ALL SOULS CHURCH. 
1883. 


7 | 3514 Vincennes Avenue. J. Li. Jones. Minister. 179 
Feb. 12. Fr Rev. W. C. G Se 15 00 - 
: rite ae ah zehge —_——— | Thirty-Seventh street. ? 


si hecieich i iiith nie ikiliiinanatinite maken ahaa $195 00 Ladies’ Society, alternate Wednesdays, February 28, 1 to 
JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer of Committee. 4 p.m. 


_ 59 Portland Block, Chicago, Ill. Seti: _| Sunday-School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor's study, Fri- 


<= ————— | days 7:30 p.m. 
February 21, March 7, 7:30 p.m. 
_ SunNpDayY EVENING CONFERF.NCES.—In the Pastor's Study, 7:30 P. m. 
ARRANGED FOR THE VICINITY OF CHICAGO. be read by the Pastor, preceded by social singing and followed by con- 5 
el versation.—All are cordially invited. ‘= 


| Uni ty © Gale e Nn a a t. | Unity Club, Pastor’s study, on alternate Wednesdays, — 
A series of seven papers on **‘ The Poetry of the Old Testament” will © of 4 
We shall be glad to notice in this column such various activities | 


TOPICS. 
among the Unitarian churches of this city, and elsewhere, as may be | Feb, 18. (Introductory) “ The Bible: what it is and what it is not.” 
reported to us from time to time. 3 
Feb. 25. Prophets.”*’ 
i es oh 
THE CHANNING CLUB. | March 4. The Book of Job. 
ad March ll. “ The Book of Psalms.” 


March meeting Thursday the 29th. Union League) March 18. ‘“ The Book of Proverbs.” . 
Rooms, 6:30 P.M. March 25. ‘* The Book of Ecclesiastes." 
Aprill. “The A Writings.” 
THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. | “Rt ee peer eae 


PARLOR LECTURES.—In the Pastor's Study. For the Benefit of the 
Thursday the 29th of March, at 12 m., at the Church of Channing Club Room. 


the Messiah, corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d street. | Feb. 16. “ Who was Taffy?" . 


J. Lloyd Jones. 


Subject: Recent Biblical Criticism. : Feb, 23. ** Modern Judaism,” . . - Rabbi Hirsch. 
| March2. “The Cacti.” - . . . J. Lloyd Jones, 
UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. Tickets for course, $1.00. Single Admission, 50 cts. 


At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 


February 19th, 12 m.—-1 p.m. Subject: Canaan; or the 
Nomad and the Farmer. W. E. Furness, Esq., Leader. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. —12:15 P. M. 


While the above Parlor Lectures are in course, the Teachers’ meeting 
~ | will be held in Pastor's Study, Saturday evening as usual. 
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apse Announcement. 


TH vA BOK OU), THE COLEGROVE BOOK C0, 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


FINE BOOKS he Unending Genesis 


a LARGE DISCOUNTS. | 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


| Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. spirit, by the light of science 


This book is similar in size and a to Mr. Gannett’s 


a | Send orders early. 
Parca =a | RS a eR A ae RS ee ME pat FP 50 cents. 
| Beveled boards, gilt top....... se ectiaelcd he mie $1.00. 
- = ne PA ee Ee oe eaem * Eee 
_ Gesta Christi: TUST READY. 
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UNITY LEAFLET NO. VI. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
OR, | 
| 
| 


BS A History of Humane Progress 
3 Under Christianity. Outlines for a Study of 


_—- — _—_— 


Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. 
THETR POEMS. 


ooo 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


_ A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in perma- 
SECOND EDITION. nent form the Studies which have appeared in Uniry. Pre- 


panna ee | pared by W. C. Gannett and his associates of the Unity 


Club, St. Paul. 
. # - ryyY J) ‘ ° . ‘2D | ng 
Clceth vo. Gilt Top. Price $2.50. Price 10 Cents, net. 


UNITY, 40 Madison it Chicago. 


ee with the Above. 
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IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS, 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. IV. 


Outlines fora Study of 


THE POEMS OF 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 Lon gtellow and Lowell 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK Co., — Price 10 Cents 


4 f Per Dozen, = = = - $1.00. : 
ae 40 Manpison Sr., Curcaco, Inu. | eee | 


_ Orders by mail promptly filled. UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 
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MEE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. 


ticulars, apply to 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 


For full par- 


er street. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKERS 
Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Chili, 


. 
a 
oo 


Jamaica Plain (Boston,) Mass., 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. School house, Cen- 
tre, corner Orchard street. 


Home, Elm street, corner Walk- 


Post office address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


DR. J. W. WASSAL, | 
Dentist. 


103 STATESTREET, 


ROOM 32. 


CYNA 


RAILWAY 
—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISH ED SHORT LINE 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Ja 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia ew 
Zealand, and all principal points {n the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to pane traveler all accom- 
modations that be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as te as 
comfort and aon | will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will bu our Tickets 
by. ae, route AND WIL AKE NONE 


For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
ard to all parts of the West, North and 
orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 


™ 


Gen, Supt” 2a VieewPre Zc... 
n, Sup’ ce-Pres. and Gen. ‘ 
W. H. STENNETT 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
« 


Take Elevator. 


' 


| 
“MRS. THROOP'S 


Address 


- $$$ = - 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


—FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circu | 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 | 


High Street, Portland, Me. 


. pile hs. 


TVsT IssVEeD 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons. 


<—" 
- 


SERIES XIII. 


“a 


STUDIES OF JESUS. — 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 
Eighteen Lessons. --- A Pamphlet of 45 Pages. 
CHICACO, ILL | Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Single Copies, 20 Cts. Per Dozen, $1.75. 


< 
ri, 


40 Maptson Sr., CHICAGO, Itt. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM Il, 


CHICACO. 


a 


Collections made in all parts United States 1 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Tiline ~ 
| ois, Chicago. . 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 
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(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) ‘ 
) D A ENO TY Aaah : ; 
oe — Waterloo bad 
12) 2 BR b Norfolk 7 
> Adios 
% ? “Ney < 
Forth Piafte 
beaver Jc | 
FARNS. : 
<q te fe 
NVER | Leon 
Chang - 
a Wa — | 
ar Cc P| Reites 
Pueblo K A N 8 | » 
a cen im Degen  ® ; Lerey ||m/1 8 8 4 | 
COINC EAST AND WEST. 
= Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing C ~ it nny oe bs ape K os — 4 
volvi rs, man ace Sleeping Cars an 
the famoes C. B. & Q. Dining (‘ars run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council | Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-|Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|/and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. 


tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via ria. 
All connections made in Union KT It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR ‘ 


\r. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. 


| 


I i q J 3 


Cc of cars between St. 
N and 


Moines, Iowa, 
Colorado. 


It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 
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UNITY. Volume XI. SIXTH YEAR. 


ri) 
With the issue of March Ist, Unity enters upon its eleventh Yolume, having completed its first five years of life— 
probably four years and a half more than its kind friends expected. For five years our little paper has held ‘to its 
‘ purpose with an unchanging and an unwavering ideal—to advance the cause of 


Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion. 
With what success we leave our patient readers to judge. We fully realize the shortcomings of Unity, and confess 


once more, with humility, all its crudities, its tardiness, its poor proof-reading, its sins of omission and commission. 
And yet the record as it is will stand as our 


PROSPECTUS 


for the coming year. Without dismay or discouragement we enter upon our sixth year, with nothing to boast of in 
the past; yet with a clear conviction that Unrry has vindicated its right to exist. Quietly, but with patient and labo- 
rious efforts, it has groped its way into the homes of many isolated Liberals throughout the West, and through it they 
have found fellowship with congenial minds, and helpful religious thought. Through its pages some, at least, have 
learned to believe that there is a vital, practical and inspiring power in the Liberal faith and people that promises 
more and better results than have ever yet been attained by those who espouse this faith. Unrry has, we are sure, done 
something toward solidifying and energizing the organizations that exist among American Unitarians. While holding 
no portion of this body responsible for its utterances, it finds itself in open sympathy with much of its work and 
most of its workers. In the future, as in the past, it will continue to work with and for the Unitarian denomination, 
though not the organ of this body or any other. Those who speak through Unity-columns, speak for themselves only, 
not for any sect or denomination. Unrry feels that it has a message and a mission, and during the five years gone it 
has worked up a list of subscribers. that represent forty-one states and territories of this country, and the postmasters 
in three hundred and ninety-nine different postoffices lend their official hands to the distributing of our word. 

| LITTLE wivirry. 


For two years, as companion in this work, Lirrie Unity has been maintained, bearing to the larger paper the 
relation of child to parent. During this time it has sought to elevate the standard of Sunday-school libraries, Sun- 
_~ day-schoo! instruction, and the work of teacher and parent, realizing, as we believe, a measure of success that justi- 


fies the experiment. But in future, yielding to the judgment of many friends, the work of Lirrie Unity will be con- 
tinued within the columns of the parent paper. 


Editorial and Contributor’s Department. 

This will remain in the future, as in the past, the one thing more in the hands of those who are already pre- 
occupied, atoning for the inevitable crudities and imperfections attendant upon that work, by the zeal, consecration 
and earnestness that characterizes all “Labor of Love.” The continued co-operation of our old contributors is 
assured and the helping hands of new ones are solicited. For past workers we can say, that the work has been a 
_ privilege and a pleasure, though oftentimes a strain. We are by no means tired out, and cheerfully accept the con- 
tinued burden, in the confident belief that we shall be able to carry it until the good time comes—may it come soon— 


when the publishers shall find it possible to secure the only effective editorial work, viz.: the salaried energies of an 
entire man. 
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Business Manager. 

As one step forward the publishers have secured the services of Mr. Charles H. Kerr, a recent graduate of the 
Wisconsin State University, as Business Manager and Editor Assistant, which by the aid of the printed label system 
of addressing will secure in future that business exactness and mailing efficiency that in times past has been 
frequently, but unavoidably. remiss. | wii ” 

Our Appeal. 

The only appeal we have to make to our readers, as we approach our sixth birthday, is in behalf of our publishers 
_ and those many people who might be happier and better if they were subscribers to the Unity that does not now visit 
them. Our publishers cannot, in justice to the business interests that are entrusted to their care, continue the publica- 

tion of Unrry if the financial loss is to become chronic. The editor may go unpaid as long as he is able or willing to 
do the work thus, but the printer must have his cash. A very little effort in this direction, on the part of our friends, 
particularly the ministers of Unitarian parishes throughout the West, would place our publishers on that basis that 
would justify them in becoming willing and continuous co-workers with us in the effort to establish a’ paper that will 
__ live and grow to celebrate, in due time, its sixtieth birthday. To show how much and yet how little has been done we 


give a partial summary of our mailing list, showing how many UnitTres go to a few of our parishes. 
I, Fd on ous cee ce ae RE 30 Newport, R.I........ 15 Jackson, Mich ....... i) Geneseo, Ll 7 


Lis cH cese es’ 65 — New York City....... 26 Madison, Wis........ 3 Beem, BAe... <.....: 9 #Bochester, N. Y...... 5 
re rer 57 Janesville, Wis....... 21 Baraboo, Wis........ 11 Jamaica Plain, Mass 8 #£=.Kansas City, Mo..... 4 
St. Paul, Minn....... 50 Ann Arbor, Mich..... 20 Cambridge, Mass..... ‘11 Lawrence, Kan ...... 8 Buffalo, N. Y........ 1 
Cleveland, O......... 38 Minneapolis, Minn... 20 #Denver,Col.......... 10 Meadville, Pa. 


2 le 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 0. ee es oe ci cs 17 + Philadelphia........ . 9 Keene, N. H. Sr Gee 
Cincinnati,O......... 32 Detroit, Mich........ 16 Davenport, Ia........ 9 Bloomington, —. S 


The readiness with which this list could easily be duplicated and triplicated must be apparent to those of our 
readers who give it thoughtful study. : 

Friends, thanking you most cordially for your patience and the encouragement you have given us in the past, we 
appeal to you for the continuation of the same in the future. Help us in every way that may seem possible to you to 
make of Unrry the helpful, free, and yet devout paper it ought to be—the organ of a rational, constructive religion. 

On behalf of the Editorial Committée: 
° JEWEIa LLOYD Jowes. 
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